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Notes on Population and Rural Social Organization in 
El] Salvador 





By T. Lynn Smith+t 


ABSTRACT 


This article summarizes and analyzes the data about demography and rural 
social organization in El] Salvador. Facts are presented about the size and 
increase of the population, density, racial composition, residence, age, sex, fer- 
tility and mortality. The influence of the large coffee estate, the lack of a small 
farming class, some of the relations of man to the land, the paucity of the cul- 
tural heritage, and the debility of local government also are considered. 


This paper is a summary of obser- 
vations relating to population and 
rural social organization in El Sal- 
vador. These data were assembled in 
December, 1943, while the writer was 
studying the cultural backgrounds of 
agricultural extension work in sev- 
eral Latin American countries. Three 
weeks were spent in El] Salvador and 
during this time the author had the 
privilege of conversing with many 
prominent citizens of the country; of 
securing data and impressions from 
officials of the U. S. Embassy, the 
representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
employees of the Centro Nacional de 
Agronomia. During this period it was 
also possible to visit all of the more 
significant areas of the small country. 
On these visits care was taken to talk 
with and observe the living condi- 
tions of the agricultural laborers as 
well as securing data and points of 
view from the members of the upper 
social stratum. 

For the reason that the time de- 
voted to the study was so brief, and 
also because of the lack of an agricul- 
tural census and other necessary sta- 
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tistical data, most of the conclusions 
of this study must be accepted as very 
tentative. Further studies may indi- 
cate that many of them need consid- 
erable modification, and that some of 
them are entirely untenable. How- 
ever, so great is the dearth of socio- 
logical information about El Salvador 
that even such fragmentary materi- 
als are of value. 


Summary 


The major conclusions from this 
study of the rural scene in El Sal- 
vador may be summarized as follows: 


1. El Salvador is a small, homog- 
enous and extremely rural country 
which is densely inhabited by a mixed 
Indian and white (mestizo) popula- 
tion. Like all countries where both 
the birth rate and the death rate are 
very high, an extremely large per- 
centage (40 per cent) of its inhabi- 
tants are children of less than 15 
years of age. The economic and finan- 
cial control of the country seem to be 
in the hands of a small group of 
upper class white people, while, in- 
terestingly enough, upper class mes- 
tizos occupy most of the high political 
offices, 
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2. The rapid increase of population 
promises increased misery and, in all 
probability, the eventual repetition of 
social upheavals, unless the land is 
distributed and the agricultural re- 
sources utilized in a manner that will 
mitigate the conditions of the rural 
working classes. Many descendants of 
the upper classes may eventually 
have to accept the status of peons 
unless a middle class of which they 
may form a part can be created. 


3. It is doubtful if there is another 
nation in the entire world whose eco- 
nomic life is so utterly dependent 
upon a single crop as is that of El 
Salvador upon coffee. Quite naturally 
the coffee interests are by far the 
most powerful elements in the 
country. 


4. Control of the coffee industry, 
the growing, and especially the proc- 
essing and marketing, is in the hands 
of a relatively small, upper class. The 
members of this small group live for 
the most part in San Salvador, Santa 
Ana, or other towns and cities, and 
have no constant and intimate contact 
with the families that work their 
estates. 


5. Since the bulk of the land be- 
longs to a few powerful coffee pro- 
ducing families, little encouragement 
is given to other agricultural pursuits 
except the small-scale production of 
corn, beans, and feed crops. These 
are the ones which play a supple- 
mentary role in the coffee economy, 
constituting the food for man and 
beast. The system of production and 
the size of the producing units is such 
as almost to force the families of 
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peons who grow these crops to par. 
ticipate in the annual coffee harvest, 

6. There are very few evidences of 
anything that resembles a system of 
small scale, independent farming in 
El Salvador. 

7. The nation’s cultural heritage jg 
almost entirely lacking in the traits, 
inherited from Europe and developed 
in the New World, which strengthen 
man’s hand in his struggle with na- 
ture, ease his shoulders or the head 
of his wife of transportation burdens, 
and make for healthy enjoyable farm 
family living. 

8. Technical services useful for 
coffee production have been estab- 
lished by privately supported organi- 
zations and have not formed part of 
the government’s functions. 

9. In recent years the government 
seems to have abdicated to an even 
greater degree than customary as far 
as social, economic and _ technical 
services are concerned. Semi-public 
corporations are being established to 
carry on those functions which in 
most other countries are the unchal- 
lenged prerogatives of governmental 
agencies. The most recent one author- 
ized prepares to take over the respon- 
sibility for agricultural research. 

10. Local governmental units have 
never enjoyed the authority and 
possessed the revenues necessary for 
the organization of essential services 
such as education, safeguards for 
health, etc. The absence of a land tax 
seems to have prevented the adequate 
pooling of community efforts on 4 
scale sufficient to support these fun- 
damental functions of local govern- 
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ment. In recent years the municipio 
(county) has even been deprived of 
the privilege of electing its own offi- 
cers (alcalde, etc.). 


11. Nevertheless, there are some 
signs of improvement, the most im- 
pressive of which are the following: 
(a) some large land owners are pro- 
viding modern, liveable quarters for 
the families who work on their 
estates; (b) the cooperative move- 
ment is making considerable head- 
way, promoted by one of the semi- 
public corporations which have been 
organized; (c) at least twice in the 
last five years the agrarian law has 
been revised, and there is some dis- 
cussion of a rural code; and (d) de- 
scriptions of the poverty and misery 
of the peons, denounced when they 
were written in 1932 as communistic 
propaganda, are now quoted with 
approval in a publication whose 
printing costs were borne by the 
president of the National Cattlemen’s 
Association. Similar recent descrip- 
tions of the sad plight of the workers 
have been published in official organs 
of the Coffee Association. 


1. A Small Homogeneous Rural 
Country Densely Populated 
by Mestizos 


El Salvador, with a total area of 
only 13,173 square miles, about the 
size of the state of New Jersey, is the 
smallest of the 21 American Repub- 
lis in area. In population it ranks 
ahead of Panama, Costa Rica, Nica- 


ragua, Paraguay, Honduras and the 
Dominican Republic. 

Number of Inhabitants. The census 
of 1930 reported the population of 
El Salvador to be 1,434,361 persons, 
a figure raised to 1,829,816 by the 
official estimate for 1941. In view of 
the extremely high birth rate prevail- 
ing, one that is much more than is 
necessary to balance the also high 
death rate, the estimate may be ac- 
cepted without serious reservations. 
Probably the present population of 
the nation is not far below 1,800,000. 
This makes only a minimum reduc- 
tion to allow for an almost universal 
tendency for population estimates to 
be somewhat optimistic. 


Distribution. Most of these people 
live on the slopes of the series of 
volcanoes, some of them still active, 
which run from east to west through 
the central portion of the Republic, 
or nestled in the small valleys at their 
bases. The flat coastal plain is not 
densely populated. Otherwise the 
population is fairly well distributed 
over the national territory, as may 
be observed from the data in Table I 
where the area, population, and 
density of population are given for 
each of the fourteen departamentos 
into which the nation is divided. The 
data given here are the official esti- 
mates, and no allowance has been 
made for some light inflation which 
there may be in the figures. The fig- 
ures from the 1930 census, along 
with the most comparable materials 
for other Central American coun- 
tries, have been mapped in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of the Population in Central America and El Salvador. 
TABLE I. AREA, NUMBER OF INHABITANTS, Chalatenango 3,210 110,509 34.4 
AND DENSITY OF POPULATION IN EL SAL- Cuscatlan 1,329 104,129 78.4 
VADOR, BY DEPARTAMENTOS, 1941* La Paz 1,680 111,707 66.5 
San Vicente 1,987 99,317 58.0 
Numberof Cabaifias 1,694 79,877 47.2 
D rta to (te in ee - Rd Ss M 1 37.7 
piacere bee - . an Migue 4,495 169,551 A 
Kilometers) Kilometer Usulutan 3,560 162,480 45. 
orazan 1,836 102,82 ' 
El Salvador 34,134 1,829,816 53.6 to Walte 3'358 103,439 30.9 
rte fae 3,120 191,912 = 
A 1,910 1,251 ' . . 
aaa 2177 131961 ry Residence. Few nations have popv- 
La Libertad 2,138 143,867 67.3 lations which are rural in a higher 
1,640 226,988 138.4 


San Salvador 


*Source: Anuario Estadistico de 1941, 
San Salvador: Direccion General de Esta- 
distica, 1942. 








degree or more exclusively dependent 
upon agriculture for a livelihood than 
that of El Salvador. This is true even 
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though such a basic fact may be ob- 
secured by uncritical use of official 
population data. Thus, according to 
the Census of 1930, for which the 
results were published in 1942, only 
985,640 of El Salvador’s 1,434,361 
inhabitants were classed as rural. 
This is only 61.7 per cent, a propor- 
tion much lower than that in many 
countries which are far less depen- 
dent upon agriculture than the tiny 
Central American republic. Esti- 
mates for the year 1941 placed the 
total population of El Salvador at 
1,829,816, of whom 1,147,684 (62.7 
per cent) were classed in the rural 
category. These are the data that will 
be found in most writings about El 
Salvador; they are usually accepted 
and quoted without analysis. They do 
not correctly indicate the extreme 
degree to which the country’s popu- 
lation lives among rural surround- 
ings and derives its living from agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

If one scans the official tabulations 
of rural and urban populations of the 
municipios, he will observe that there 
are many such units in which the 
urban population fails to equal 2,500, 
1,000, or even 500. This means that 
extremely small population centers 
have been placed in the urban cate- 
gory and their populations included 
in the urban totals. Only in such a 
way could it appear that two-fifths 
of the people in such an exclusively 
rural country were living in cities. 


In the interests of comparability 
and understanding, it is necessary to 
analyze the data a little more care- 
fully. It may be assumed that the size 
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of population is equally valid as an 
index of urbanity in El] Salvador and 
in the United States. Then the rural 
total may be increased by adding to 
it the urban populations of those 
municipios in which the latter is less 
than 2,500. In reality this is a very 
conservative procedure, since it may 
be stated categorically that the small 
population center of the United 
States is more urban than the El 
Salvadorian village or town with a 
comparable number of inhabitants. 
Furthermore, the urban totals for 
some municipios may include the 
populations of centers which indi- 
vidually would be classed as rural 
were they located in the United 
States. The results of such a calcu- 
lation place the rural population of 
El Salvador at 1,098,715 in 1930. 
This is 76.3 per cent of the nation’s 
total, a proportion that appears much 
more reasonable than the reported 
one of 61.7 per cent. A more detailed 
comparison of the reported and cal- 
culated proportions of the rural 
population of El Salvador is given in 
Table II, where the data are present- 
ed separately for each of the fourteen 
departamentos in the Republic. Final- 
ly, it should be kept in mind that a 
considerable proportion of the per- 
sons living in even the largest cities 
of El Salvador, notably the upper 
classes of San Salvador and the labor- 
ing classes in all the towns and cities, 
are agriculturists by profession or 
occupation. In fact, the tendency for 
the owners and operators of coffee 
fincas to live in the city, and for sea- 
sonal farm labor to be drawn from 
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TABLE II. REPORTED AND ESTIMATED PER- 
CENTAGES OF RURAL POPULATION IN EL 
SALVADOR, BY DEPARTAMENTOS, 1930* 





Percentage of 








Population Rural Population 
Departamento in 1930 
Reported Estimated 
El Salvador 1,434,361 61.7 76.3 
Santa Ana 154,493 64.2 69.0 
Ahuachapan 79,033 63.3 72.7 
Sonsonate 100,217 54.8 65.0 
La Libertad 118,360 60.5 78.8 
San Salvador 191,125 35.0 50.1 
Chalatenango 83,216 71.3 96.2 
Cuscatlan 83,363 71.5 82.0 
La Paz 85,632 55.3 78.2 
San Vicente 77,724 65.1 86.1 
Cabafias 59,081 83.3 90.5 
San Miguel 126,582 66.1 80.0 
Usulutan 125,306 64.1 80.3 
Morazan 75,661 77.4 96.6 
La Unidén 74,568 72.9 88.4 





* Source: Poblacion de La Republica de 
El Salvador: Censo del lo. de Mayo 1930. 
San Salvador: Direccion General de Esta- 
distica, 1942. 
the towns and cities, attains a very 
high degree of development in El 
Salvador. 

The nation’s largest cities are San 
Salvador, the national capital, which 
has about 100,000 inhabitants, Santa 
Ana, capital of the departamento of 
the same name with about 45,000 
residents, and Nueva San Salvador 
(Santa Tecla), capital of the De- 
partamento of La Libertad. There 
are only seven other cities, most of 
them capitals of the other departa- 
mentos with as many as 10,000 in- 
habitants each. 

Racial Composition of the Popula- 
tion. Some idea of the relative im- 
portance of the various racial strains 
in the population may be had from 
the data gathered for the 1930 cen- 
sus. At that time, 30,587 persons (2.1 
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per cent) were classed as white, 
1,323,830 (92.3 per cent) as a mix. 
ture of white and Indian or mestizo, 
79,573 (5.6 per cent) as Indian, 299 
as Yellow, and 72 as Negro. From 
observation one would judge that the 
Indian strain outweighs the white 
elements in the large mestizo class, 
but would agree that the mixture of 
the white and red races constitutes 
the lion’s share of the population, 
Such negroid elements as are com- 
bined in the great mass of the popv- 
lation are greatly overweighted by 
the white, and especially the Indian 
characteristics. As one visits the 
more easterly portion of the Republic, 
especially San Miguel and La Unién, 
he observes a higher percentage of 
black faces than elsewhere. However, 
even though the census count of Ne- 
groes may be an underestimation, the 
percentage of Negroes in the popula- 
tion is not large. Indian communities, 
too, have mostly given way before 
the biological encroachments of the 
white man. Today the mestizo forms 
the great bulk of El Salvador’s 
population. 

Age Structure. In common with 
many other Latin American coun- 
tries, E] Salvador’s population has an 
extremely squat age pyramid —the 
proportion of children is extremely 
large, those of middle aged and elderly 
people comparatively small. This may 
be brought out by comparing the age 
distribution of E] Salvador with that 
for the United States. (See Fig. 2.) 
Thus in 1930 children under fifteen 
years of age comprised 40.3 per cent 
of the population of El Salvador, and 
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Figure 2. The Age Pyramids of El Slvador and the United States, 1930. 


only 29.4 per cent of that of the 
United States. Persons aged 15 to 39 
were of approximately equal relative 
importance in the two countries, 
making up 42.1 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the former and 41.2 per cent 
of the latter. However, people aged 
40 to 59 were much less important 
relatively in the small Central Ameri- 
can Republic than in our own coun- 
try, the percentages being 13.3 and 
20.9, respectively. 

Most significant of all is the very 
small percentage of old people in the 
population of El Salvador, only 4.3 
per cent of its population in 1930 
being 60 years of age or over as 


compared with 8.5 per cent of the 
population in the United States. 
Later data for El Salvador are lack- 
ing, but during the last few years 
these differences probably have not 
decreased, but rather become more 
accentuated. 

There are not separate age tabula- 
tions for the rural and urban popu- 
lations of El Salvador, but we may 
be sure that the children constitute . 
an even larger share of the rural 
population than they do of the total. 
The scarcity of old people may also 
be more pronounced in the country, 
because there are relatively few op- 
portunities for old people to acquire 
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small pieces of land in the country 
where they may go to spend their 
declining years. 

The reasons for the squatness of the 
age pyramid in El] Salvador are the 
same as those that bring about a 
similar condition in other Latin 
American countries. Such an age pro- 
file is certain to prevail where the 
birth rate and the death rate are 
both very high, providing immigra- 
tion and emigration are not of ex- 
ceedingly great importance. In El 
Salvador neither immigration or emi- 
gration is very great, and both the 
death rate and birth rate are ex- 
tremely high. 

Such an age distribution empha- 
sizes the advisability of concentrating 
attention upon the young in any 
effort, such as an agricultural exten- 
sion program, which seeks to modify 
the old cultural pattern through the 
introduction and diffusion of new 
traits and practices. 


Sex Ratio. The sexes are almost 
equally represented in El] Salvador’s 
population, 716,780 being the number 
of males reported by the Census of 
1930 and 717,581, the number of fe- 
males. Because of the predominance 
of males among newly-born children 
(the sex ratio at birth in El Salvador 
is 104.5), boys outnumber girls in the 
age groups under 15. From 15 to 30, 
however, the number of females re- 
ported greatly exceeds the number of 
males. Males again exceed females in 
the ages between 30 and 70, while fe- 
males are reported in greater num- 
bers among the population of 70 
years of age and over. These ratios 
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reflect the now familiar tendencies of 
the death rate among males to exceed 
that among females, and for women 
to be slightly conservative in report. 
ing their chronological ages to the 
census enumerator when they are 
passing through their first few dee. 
ades of adulthood. 

Although there are 100 males for 
each 100 females in the population of 
El Salvador as a whole, the same bal- 
ance does not hold for the rural and 
urban populations taken separately, 
As is generally the case among urban 
populations, females greatly outnum- 
ber males in the populations of E] 
Salvador’s towns and cities. The sex 
ratio for the urban population was 
only 89.5 in 1930. On the other hand, 
the predominance of males among the 
agricultural population of the nation 
is well indicated by the sex ratio of 
106.9 males per 100 females reported 
for the rural districts. Were the chil- 
dren under 15 who constitute two- 
fifths of the entire population, and 
among whom the sex ratio is only 
slightly off balance, eliminated from 
these comparisons, the predominance 
of females in the cities and their 
scarcity in the agricultural districts 
would both be greatly accentuated. 
Likewise there is probably a strong 
tendency for widowed and divorced 
females to concentrate in the towns 
and cities, although the available data 
are not tabulated in a manner that 
permits this hypothesis to be tested. 


2. The Rapid Increase of Population 


Fertility of the Population. The 
population of El Salvador is repro 
ducing at a very rapid rate, the actual 
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crude birth rate probably being 
around 45 per thousand. This is re- 
markably high in view of the fact 
that two-fifths of the entire popula- 
tion is less than fifteen years of age, 
ie. has not entered the childbearing 
period. 

One may be sure that the birth 
statistics in El Salvador are much 
more complete than they are for 
many Latin American countries and, 
in fact, they may be fully as complete 
as our own. This is for the reason 
that the law makes a birth certificate 
a prerequisite for baptism, a provi- 
sion which several other countries in- 
cluding Brazil have had recommended 
as a necessary step in securing ade- 
quate vital statistics. Nevertheless, 
even in El Salvador it is probable 
that a significant proportion of the 
births go unregistered. This would 
seem to be indicated by the data in 
Table III where the reported birth 
rates are presented for the various 
departamentos in relation to the fer- 
tility index derived by relating the 
number of children under five to the 
number of women aged 18 to 39, in- 
clusive. It will be observed that de- 
partamentos rank according to the 
magnitude of their reported birth 
rates in almost inverse order to that 
in which they fall on the fertility 
ratio scale. The logical conclusion is 
that a considerable number of births 
go unrecorded, and that this is more 
pronounced in the more remote and 
rural areas than in such population 
centers as San Salvador and Santa 
Ana. The fact that the four departa- 
mentos in which this fertility ratio 
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TABLE III. REporRTED BIRTH RATES AND 
FERTILITY RATIOS FOR EL SALVADOR, BY 
DEPARTAMENTOS* 





Number of Children 








Departamento Under 5 per 1,000 Reported 

Women aged 18 to 39: Birth Rate: 
1930 1941 
El Salvador 782 40.0 
Santa Ana 706 43.8 
Ahuachapan 844 38.8 
Sonsonate 751 40.2 
La Libertad 738 41.1 
San Salvador 562 45.2 
Chalatenango 938 40.2 
Cuscatlan 894 36.8 
La Paz 838 38.8 
San Vicente 833 35.7 
Cabafias 903 38.6 
San Miguel 847 38.0 
Usulutan 801 40.6 
Morazan 915 33.4 
La Unidén 942 39.6 





* Sources: Poblacion de La Republica de 
El Salvador: Censo del lo. de Mayo 1930, 
San Salvador: Direccion General de Esta- 
distica, 1942; and Anuario Estadistico de 
1940, San Salvador: Direccion General de 
Estadistica, 1942. 


exceeds 900 (Chalatenango, Cabafias, 
Morazan, and La Unién) are all ones 
which are most remote from the 
larger population centers and more 
urban influences of the nation, sug- 
gests that the ratio is superior to the 
birth rate as a measure of the rate of 
reproduction in El Salvador. It also 
provides the basis for believing that 
the actual number of births in El 
Salvador is between 80,000 and 
85,000 per year rather than the 
70,000 to 75,000 that is reported in 
the official publications. About 37 per 
cent of the births in El Salvador are 
legitimate. 


Mortality. The mortality data for 
El Salvador seem to be quite inade- 
quate. There is reported a crude death 
rate of only 16.9 per 1,000 inhabi- 
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tants, which is certainly far too low. 
In fact, the rate for the Departa- 
mento of San Salvador, 23.8, is prob- 
ably nearer the national average. 
Rates of 11.2 in Morazan, 12.2 in La 
Uni6n, 12.4 in Cabajias, and 13.6 for 
Chalatenango deserve little credence. 
These are the more isolated sections 
where deaths are most likely to go un- 
reported. Nor should the rates of 13.9 
for La Paz, 14.7 for Usulutan, 15.0 
for San Vicente, 15.4 for Cusatlan, 
16.0 for San Miguel, and 16.1 for 
Ahuachapan be relied upon. For the 
entire nation the rate is probably be- 
tween 20 and 25 per 1,000. 


Infant Mortality. It is also diffi- 
cult to determine what proportion of 
El Salvador’s babies die before at- 
taining the age of one year. Official 
data give the infant mortality rate, 
the ratio of infant deaths to live 
births, as 105 per 1,000. Obviously 
this is too low, as may be inferred 
from an examination of the data in 
Table IV. It is quite unlikely that 
some of the more remote and isolated 
departamentos actually had the fa- 
vorable conditions of education, liv- 
ing, and maternal care that are 
necessary to produce infant mortality 
rates of 47, or 68, or 72, or 78. Rather 
it may be deemed almost certain that 
a considerable share of the infant 
deaths have not been included in the 
statistical reports. Just how large the 
proportion of omissions may be prob- 
ably is impossible to determine, but 
one can hardly believe that any of 
El! Salvador’s provinces have rates of 
less than 150. They may very well be 
considerably higher. 
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TABLE IV. ReEpPorRTED INFANT Mortauny 
RATES IN EL SALVADOR, BY Depart. 
MENTOS, 1941* 








Number of Deaths of Children 





Departamento Under 1 per reo Live Births: 
El Salvador 105 
Santa Ana 125 
Ahuachapan 92 
Sonsonate 137 
La Libertad 152 
San Salvador 139 
Chalatenango 78 
Cuscatlan 96 
La Paz 84 
San Vicente 92 
Cabafias 68 
San Miguel 120 
Usulutan 91 
Morazan 47 
La Unién 72 





*Source: Anuario Estadistico de 1941, 
San Salvador: Direccion General de Esta- 
distica, 1942. 


Although there is little point to 
continuing the analysis of such ob- 
viously inadequate data, it may be 
interesting to note that the reported 
data are equivalent to a rate of 87 
among legitimate children and 118 
among those of illegitimate parent- 
age; and that the urban rate is 134 
as compared with a rual one of 88. 


Natural Increase. Assuming a birth 
rate of 45 and a death rate of 25, the 
natural increase in population in El 
Salvador is approximately 36,000 per 
year. This is very rapid. Since the 
population of the country has already 
attained a high degree of density for 
a strictly agricultural country, the 
years to come will probably see in- 
creased pressure towards migration 
into Honduras and Guatemala. The 
emigration to Honduras already is 





1941, 
sta- 
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resulting in international complica- 
tions, and its continuance may pro- 
mote misunderstandings in the fu- 
ture. This is especially true if such 
migrations are a prelude to attempts 
at boundary changes. On the other 
hand, El Salvador already is finding 
it dificult to care for 36,000 addi- 
tional citizens each year. 

Data on differential fertility and 
mortality are, of course, not to be 
had. Nevertheless, there seem to be 
few evidences that the upper classes 
are limiting their offspring. It is al- 
most certain that they save a larger 
percentage of their children than do 
the untutored, ill-nourished, poorly- 
housed, disease-ridden members of 
the masses. In other words, the natu- 
ral increase of the upper classes 
probably greatly exceeds that of the 
lower. This poses an interesting ques- 
tion concerning the future status of 
the descendants of the present day 
elite. There is not unlimited room at 
the apex of the social pyramid. Unless 
those in power today assist in the 
building of a middle class, a large 
number of their own grandchildren 
may have to accept lower class status. 


3. Coffee Dominates National Life 


Estimates by Mr. Ainsworth of the 
American Embassy in San Salvador 
place the value of products produced 
in the Republic of El Salvador at 
some $47,000,000 for the year 1942. 
Nearly $16,000,000 of this is consti- 
tuted by the value of coffee alone. 
The other important items in the 
total are crops which are consumed 
at home, largely for the purpose of 
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carrying on the growing and pro- 
cessing of the coffee. The most im- 
portant of them, along with their 
estimated values, are as follows: 
wood, $12,966,000; corn, $4,880,000; 
beans, $2,280,000; cattle and hogs, 
$2,185,000; sugar, $1,744,400; sor- 
ghum, $1,200,000; cotton, $1,184,000; 
dairy products, $900,000; rice, $800,- 
000; fruits and vegetables, $310,000; 
and poultry and eggs, $300,000. None 
of them enters to any extent into in- 
ternational trade, while coffee alone 
accounts for 80 per cent of the value 
of all goods exported from the 
country. 

In the position of the dominant— 
almost the single—export cash crop, 
coffee rules as king. The beans and 
corn which are produced feed the 
workers; the cotton helps clothe 
them. The little tobacco that is grown 
must be supplemented by large im- 
ports from Honduras in order to 
supply the nation’s smokers. The very 
poor and diseased sugar cane is semi- 
processed by extremely primitive 
means into panela (brown cakes from 
which none of the molasses has been 
removed) and pilon (a granulated 
sugar from which part of the mo- 
lasses has been removed by means of 
a clay). For the most part these 
sweets are consumed within the Re- 
public, and like the corn and the 
beans, largely by the families who 
help work the coffee estates. Home- 
produced wheat supplies only a frac- 
tion of domestic, mostly urban, needs. 

It cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that the nation’s business is the 
growing of coffee. In addition to this 
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only the minimum essentials in food, 
feed, and fibre, that are necessary in 
the production of coffee, its process- 
ing, and marketing are produced. The 
exceptions to this rule such as the 
output of half a dozen henequin plan- 
tations, the gathering of a little bal- 
sam of Peru, the production of a 
small amount of rice and sugar for 
export, the selling abroad of a few 
livestock are too inconsequential to 
deserve detailed attention. 


The overwhelming importance of 
coffee also is indicated by the avail- 
able statistics on farms and occupa- 
tions. Thus there probably are about 
25,000 farms in El Salvador. At least, 
the Census of 1930 enumerated 22,- 
595 agriculturists, and the number 
probably has increased somewhat 
since that time. Of the total number 
of farms probably about one-half are 
coffee fincas. The first census of coffee 
made in 1940 reported a total of 
11,545 properties, and this admittedly 
is an underenumeration. Probably the 
number is considerably larger, at the 
very least 12,500. Except for the 
cattle ranches, of course, each of which 
covers a considerable extension of ter- 
ritory (usually of the least desirable 
lands for farming purposes) coffee 
fincas are much larger than the other 
farms. Thus the fincas enumerated in 
the coffee census averaged 31 man- 
zanas (in El Salvador the manzana 
equals 1.7 acres) in size, while the 
4,795 sugar farms reported in the 
first national census of sugar in 1943 
averaged only slightly more than two 
manzanas. As with the sugar cane 
farms, the plots given over to corn 
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and beans, wheat, or tobacco likewise 
are very small. The bulk of the na. 
tion’s desirable lands is in the hands 
of the coffee planters, either in their 
fincas or in the haciendas of the low. 
lands which they also own. 


The 1930 census also reported a 
total of 309,233 jornaleros or wage 
hands. Only 32,819 of these, along 
with 31,246 women, are accounted for 
by the reported number of colonos 
(workers contracted by the year) on 
the coffee fincas. However, an addi- 
tional 231,710 seasonal workers (cor- 
tadores) are reported as participat- 
ing in the coffee harvest. During the 
dry season almost every laboring 
family in the nation is employed to 
assist in gathering the coffee crop. 


4. The Control of the Coffee Industry 


Is in a Few Hands 


The bulk of the land used in the 
production of coffee is in the hands 
of a few families. (See Table V.) 
TABLE V. SIZE oF COFFEE FINCAS IN RE 


LATION TO NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS AND 
EXTENT OF THE HOLDINGS* 














Size of Proprietors Extent of Holdings 
Fincas 
(Man- Percent Percent 
zanas) Number of Total Manzanas _ of Total 
Total 11,545 100.0 117,215 1000 
Underl 4,801 41.6 2,841 2.4 
1- 10 4,967 43.0 19,294 16.5 
11- 50 1,322 11.5 32,156 274 
51-100 263 2.3 19,194 16.4 
Over 100 192 1.6 43,730 87.3 
* Source: Primer Censo Nacional dé 


Cafe, San Salvador: Asociacion Cafetalers 
de El Salvador, 1940. 


These data do not give any indication 
of the fact that one man may own séev- 
eral fincas, and that his close relatives 
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may have many more. Even leaving 
these important items out of consid- 
eration, the data would indicate that 
15 per cent of the proprietors own 80 
per cent of the land, and that 42 per 
cent of the farmers have among them 
only 2.4 per cent of the coffee land. 

The control of the processing and 
marketing is even more concentrated, 
a single beneficio handling most of 
the coffee of an entire departamento 
and one family owning various bene- 
ficios. 

Of the 11,545 finqueros (proprie- 
tors) reported in the coffee census, 
more than one-half (6,122) reported 
residence off the estate. We may be 
sure that these are the larger pro- 
prietors and that their fincas are the 
ones on which the bulk of the coffee 
is produced. As one travels through 
the rural districts almost never does 
he see the casa grande of a coffee 
planter. Their homes are in the ex- 
clusive districts of San Salvador, 
Santa Ana, Santa Tecla, etc. If the 
proprietor does have a house on the 
land for his own use, it is generally 
a place to which he may go to spend 
a weekend. 


5. Little Encouragement Is Given to 
Other Agricultural Enterprises 


The coffee planters of E] Salvador 
seem to risk their all on coffee to an 
even greater extent than our south- 
ern planters depend entirely upon 
cotton. Among the numerous coffee 
producers with whom the writer con- 
versed, he failed to find one who 
thought there was danger in such 
monoculture. Therefore, it is not sur- 
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prising to find that the other agricul- 
tural enterprises, and the entire agri- 
cultural population, is dependent 
upon coffee. As indicated above, the 
production of corn and beans are the 
other enterprises that are of most 
importance. Both of these are grown 
on the small plots of ground, general- 
ly less than 10 acres in size, which are 
rented by the peons on a standing 
rent basis. During the rainy season 
the workers and their families grow 
corn and beans with which they feed 
themselves, and a little to sell in the 
market. They pay a fixed amount of 
the corn and the beans as rent to the 
owner of the land. 

Were the rains better distributed 
the campesinos probably could sub- 
sist on the small acreages they rent 
without the necessity of seasonal la- 
bor in the coffee harvest. If they 
understood the most elementary prin- 
ciples of irrigation many of them 
could do so as it is. Oftentimes a rude 
brush dam and a small ditch are all 
that is needed to place under irriga- 
tion many acres of the better land. 
However, the introduction of such a 
practice would endanger the labor 
supply for coffee picking. 

As indicated above, the nation con- 
tains almost 5,000 sugar cane farms, 
most of them extremely small. Only 
in a few places, notably between 
Santa Tecla and San Salvador, has 
the sugar central begun the work of 
gobbling up all the small holdings, a 
process which has been carried out 
thoroughly in Brazil, the West Indies, 
and Louisiana. Modern machinery for 
processing the cane is almost non- 
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existent, the ox remaining as the 
moving force in most of the small 
mills. POJ canes have not yet been 
introduced, and the creole varieties 
which are grown are badly plagued 
with mosaic and other diseases. Since 
sugar cane growing is probably the 
most promising alternative to coffee, 
the failure to develop the industry 
reflects the attitude towards most 
other crops. 

In general, the pioneer work re- 
mains to be done in the introduction 
of new plants, the development of 
superior livestock which are adapted 
to the climate, and the borrowing and 
diffusion of traits connected with the 
use of draft animals, wagons, and 
simple agricultural machinery. 


6. There Are Few Evidences of Small- 
Scale Independent Living 


Almost nowhere in the Republic 
does one find evidences of the exist- 
ence of communities of small-scale, 
independent farmers. The coffee 
planters, the hacendados (proprietors 
of other large estates), and the peons 
are the social classes in El Salvador’s 
rural population. There is very little 
evidence of any intermediate stratum, 
of any small-scale farmers, of a genu- 
ine middle class of agriculturists. In 
the wheat producing sections near the 
Hondurian border there are a few 
communities such as San Ignacio, 
Citala, and La Palma, where the vil- 
lage residents still own and work the 
lands in the mountain fastnesses. At 
the base of Mount San Vicente there 
were encountered numerous small 
owners of sugar cane farms. Tejutla 
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and other centers, which are located 
in some of the poorer areas where 
coffee does not do well, also are the 
residences of significant numbers of 
the small farming class. But these 
are about the only exceptions to the 
general rule. The Indians have logt 
their lands. Also they have almost 
ceased to remember that their pro. 
genitors once were land owners. 


7. The Cultural Heritage 


As might be presumed from the 
fact that El Salvador’s population is 
almost exclusively mestizo, or mixed 
Indian and white blood, the heritage 
of European agricultural skills, prac- 
tices, attitudes and techniques ob- 
served in this tiny New World coun- 
try are also at a minimum. This is 
particularly true of all those aspects 
of social organization and agricultur- 
al operations which are related to the 
family farm or middle class system 
of agriculture. Probably most of the 
white men who have mingled their 
blood with that of the Indians to pro- 
duce the present mixed population 
were from the upper classes, or at 
least were able to assume upper class 
status in New World society. In any 
case they seem to have carried with 
them very few of the agricultural 
traits which formed the warp and 
woof of European peasant agricul- 
ture. 

A hurried survey reveals the fol 
lowing important elements from Old 
World agriculture: the ox, inhumane 
ly yoked by the horns in the manner 
universal throughout Spanish Ameri- 
ca; the ox cart, which, until the com- 
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ing of the automobile, was almost the 
only use made of the wheel in Salva- 
dorian agricultural production; the 
saddle horse; and the crude wooden 
plow, ox-drawn, and tipped with a 
steel point. Relatively little, unless it 
be the hoe, used in the production of 
the main crop of coffee, came from 
Europe. Corn and beans, the staple 
foods, are still grown by the crude, 
labor-devouring techniques, which 
prevailed among the Indians before 
the Spaniards set foot on the new 
continent. The very elementary proc- 
esses used in the cultivation and proc- 
essing of sugar cane have little affili- 
ations with European agricultural 
systems. In brief, European traits are 
at a minimum among Salvadorian 
agricultural practices. These are a 
few of the facts with which any 
agricultural extension program will 
have to cope. 

There are others of equal import, 
for even more pronounced seems to 
be the lack of European elements 
among the multifarious traits which 
make up the food and housing com- 
plexes of the culture. Among the 
masses, corn and beans constitute the 
bulk of the diet. The corn is still 
softened by soaking, laboriously 
crushed and ground into a very fine 
meal on the large stone metates by 
the women, and then patted out and 
baked as tortillas. (Women will never 
be able to take good care of their 
homes and children until freed from 
this role.) Covered with a_ thick 
spread of black beans boiled until 
they constitute a thick paste, these 
tortillas make up the diet of the great 
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majority of El Salvador’s people. 
When one hears complaints from the 
workers relative to the food they are 
allowed it is usually over the number 
and size of the tortillas and their 
bean-porridge covering, and not be- 
cause of the lack of other foods in the 
diet. 

The houses, too, show a startling 
lack of European influence. The walls 
of those in the low country are some- 
times of thatch, but generally of 
small sticks stood on end. Most of 
the walls are extremely low, except 
in front, with the roof extending to 
within two or three feet of the 
ground. In the hot country the front 
of the house is entirely open, usually 
with a hammock strung across be- 
tween the two front corner posts. In 
the cooler regions of the central up- 
land, the walls are generally of a 
wattle and daub construction, which, 
when plastered over and _ white- 
washed, presents a very neat looking 
house of European appearance. The 
rough tiles which the Spaniards in- 
troduced find a place on many homes, 
but a large portion of them still are 
covered with thatch. A combination 
of the two materials also forms an 
interesting phase of the rural land- 
scape in El Salvador. Probably more 
than one-half of the peons live in 
houses in which thatch is used to 
cover the four steeply pitched slopes 
of the central portion of the roof, 
while the auxiliary space surround- 
ing the main room is covered with 
crude tile. This may be for the reason 
that the space above the central raft- 
ers is used as a storehouse and gran- 
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ary. The smoke from the fire which 
is below may help keep down pests, 
and it is the dryest place in the build- 
ing. Chimneys are conspicuous by 
their absence. Smoke must find its 
way out as best it can. This is more 
of a problem in the more tightly built 
houses of the uplands than in those 
of the lower and warmer sections. 
Rarely does the floor consist of any- 
thing except the bare earth, but a 
rough tile or brick is used in some 
houses. Outside of the towns and 
cities, few houses have adobe or stone 
walls. Now and then one will see a 
coffee finca, however, in which the 
owner has provided fairly modern 
cottages for his workers, cottages 
having masonry walls, cement floors, 
and tiled roofs. 


8. Coffee Interests Provide Their Own 
Technical Services 


One looks about El Salvador in 
vain for public institutions devoted 
to the increase of man’s knowledge 
about agriculture, the instruction of 
students in the practical and scien- 
tific aspects of this basic industry, 
and the carrying of improved meth- 
ods and practices to the farming pop- 
ulation. He may discover places 
where attempts once were made to 
install such schools, but will find none 
operating as going concerns. 


On the other hand, the Coffee 
Growers’ Association, which receives 
a subsidy from the government, has 
erected fine buildings, installed mod- 
ern equipment, and employed tech- 
nicians who are capable of giving its 
members considerable assistance 
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with their problems of production 
and processing. Until recently, mogt 
of the best qualified scientific men jp 
the country were working for this 
Cafetalera. 

Furthermore, the proprietors of 
the larger fincas, especially those 
which also own the large beneficios, 
employ a considerable number of 
fairly well-trained men to handle the 
more technical aspects of the coffee 
business. They themselves also may 
be fairly well equipped with technica] 
and managerial skills. 


9. The Establishment of Private 
Corporations of “Public Utility” 


El Salvador’s present leaders are 
banking heavily upon private corpo- 
rations of “public utility” for carry. 
ing on many of the functions that 
ordinarily are assumed directly by 
government. This is particularly true 
in a number of the lines which are 
most closely connected with the devel- 
opment of agricultural resources. It 
is said that the chief objective in set- 
ting up these corporations was to free 
the institutions from the exigencies 
of political change. 

This movement got under way in 
1934 with the establishment of the 
Central Reserve Bank. The year fol- 
lowing it was continued with the 
founding of the Mortgage Bank of 
El Salvador. Both of these credit in 
stitutions were under very slight d- 
rect control by the government, but 
received a very considerable share of 
their working capital from the 
tional treasury. 
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It was not until 1943 that four 
more important corporations were 
formed, and that the movement 
spread from the credit field. During 
the decade, however, the banks had 
grown in strength and importance. 


In January, 19438, the Social De- 
yelopment Corporation (Mejorami- 
ento Social S.A.) and the Federation 
of Rural Credit Cooperatives (Cajas 
de Credito Rural) were established. 
The first of these took over functions 
previously exercised by governmental 
agencies. It is of importance to sur- 
vey briefly its backgrounds. 

In 1926 the Government of El Sal- 
vador passed legislation providing 
for the construction of homes and the 
distribution of land to the campe- 
‘sinos. Little was done, until further 
stimulus was given to the movement 
by an uprising in 1931. At this time 
masses of the rural workers marched 
on San Salvador and a large number 
of them were killed. It is said by some 
that this revolt was inspired by com- 
munists from Mexico. In any case, 
another law was passed in October, 
1932, establishing the Board of So- 
cial Defense (Junta de Defensa So- 
cial). It seems to have been designed 
largely to distribute land among the 
rural workers, and used as a slogan 
Mejoramiento Social. In ten years, 
with funds derived from taxes on 
beer and cigarettes, it spent $1,724,- 
415. Most of this was used in the 
purchase of 32 haciendas, or about 
90,000 acres of land. These haciendas 
were subdivided into 5,915 parcels 
and distributed on long-time credit. 
There is little to indicate that social, 
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economic, physiographic, and other 
considerations were given any weight 
in the layout and arrangement of the 
plots. The Junta also engaged to some 
extent in urban housing projects. 

From its tax revenues the agency 
received a total of $3,200,000 in its 
ten years of existence. Of this sum 
it loaned the Government $440,000 
for the construction of the bridge 
over the Lempa River, and turned 
over to the Social Development Cor- 
poration a balance of $360,000 when 
that new private corporation came 
into existence in 1943. 

The new Mejoramiento Social in 
its corporate existence is authorized 
to acquire all kinds of property, con- 
struct houses for low income groups, 
lease or sell land to people of modest 
means, establish and administer pawn 
shops, investigate and solve serious 
economic difficulties anywhere in the 
Republic, establish local branches, as- 
sume all kinds of risks, conserve and 
exploit the lands entrusted to its care, 
issue bonds, and enter into any opera- 
tions, civil and commercial, which 
are in line with its objectives. 

It may use its initial capital, but 
must depend upon the Mortgage Bank 
for any additional funds. Up to date 
the peasants know of this corporation 
mainly through the rental contracts 
by which it has let the lands inherited 
from the older governmental agencies. 


The legislation for the Federation 
Rural Credit Cooperatives appears in 
the same issue of the Diario Oficial 
as that establishing Mejoramiento 
Social, namely the issue of January 
4, 1948. This private corporation now 
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responsible for promoting the rural 
cooperative credit movement also has 
a background. In 1938 the Coffee 
Association recommended the estab- 
lishment of small agricultural credit 
banks in the nation. In 1939 the Mort- 
gage Bank became interested and in 
1940 it founded a rural cooperative 
under its own auspices. The move- 
ment spread, and the resulting legis- 
lation establishing the corporation to 
handle this special phase of credit 
was the result. 


The new law made the corporation 
responsible for the 16 rural credit 
cooperatives already in existence. The 
central management immediately as- 
sumed control of these, set about a 
program of education, and began the 
organization of new cooperatives. 
The publications of the Federation 
state that it has the functions of 
making loans on crops, on livestock, 
on collateral, and also personal and 
mortgage loans. The cooperatives also 
are authorized to arbitrate disputes 
between members, make sales, and to 
disseminate information on prices. 
Most interesting of all is the refer- 
ence with respect to the manner in 
which it proposed to do agricultural 
extension work: 


When plagues appear on a 
man’s land, he may consult with 
the cooperative, which will take 
the matter up with the central 
office of the Mortgage Bank. This 
in turn will submit the problem 
to an expert for a solution. There 
have been cases where worms 
were destroying corn crops; and 
when samples were sent by mail, 
the interested persons shortly re- 
ceived a powder to destroy them. 
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Generally these services are free, 

Members may also obtain advice 

regarding legal or administra. 

tive problems. 

The rural credit corporations now 
number about 40 and are extremely 
popular among the country people. In 
1943, also, a corporation to regulate 
the coffee business, the Salvador 
Coffee Co. S. A. was established, and 
finally, also in July, 1943, a law was 
approved establishing the Institut 
Tecnologico de El Salvador. Except 
in objectives, this Instituto is similar 
to the other five corporations of “pub- 
lic utility.” The proposed organiza. 
tion and activities of this Instituto 
provide for an economic section 
which will study rural credit, coop. 
eration, marketing, and assemble sta- 
tistical information on crops, prod- 
ucts, prices, etc.; there is also an 
agricultural section, and others de- 
voted to industry and mining. It was 
hoped to enlist the cooperation of all 
the major private, semi-public, and 
public agencies in support of the In- 
stituto, and that the cooperation of 
foreign institutions might also be re- 
ceived. Specifically, it is thought that 
the plans for cooperative work in 
agriculture, planned between the gov- 
ernments of El Salvador and the 
United States might be transferred 
to this Instituto. 

This brief consideration of the six 
semi-public corporations established 
to date gives an idea of the extent 
to which functions ordinarily per- 
formed by a ministry of agriculture 
are being entrusted to the private 
corporations. 
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ORGANIZATION IN EL SALVADOR 


10. The Debility of Local Government 


El Salvador, like most other Latin 
American countries, lacks a system of 
rural social organization capable of 
providing adequate school facilities, 
sufficient health and sanitary provi- 
sions, and a long list of other essen- 
tial services. A description of the in- 
come, expenditures, and services pro- 
vided by a typical rural municipio in 
El Salvador shows the paucity of 
revenues and the inability of the local 
governments to maintain adequate 
local services. 

Colon is a municipio in the De- 
partamento of La Libertad. The 
pueblo which is its seat lies on the 
Pan American Highway a few miles 
west of Santa Tecla, capital of the 
departamento. The lands of the muni- 
cipio are given over largely to the 
production of coffee on the slopes of 
the mountains, and corn in the plains. 
The village center contains about 
1,000 inhabitants, and there are an 
additional 5,000 persons in the sur- 
rounding districts or cantones. A 
voluntary priest who serves without 
pay visits the village and conducts 
mass each Sunday; the regular priest 
seldom visits the village, except on 
the occasion of the annual fiesta. 

During the year 1943, total reve- 
nues received by the municipio 
totaled 8,766.95 colones, or about 
$3,500. Expenditures were 8,346.05 
colones. The municipio receives its 
money from license taxes, a tax on 
the slaughter of animals, fees for 
stalls in the local market, the sale of 
stamps for official documents, stray 
pen fees, charges for bringing to the 
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village center persons from the out- 
lying districts who are “wanted,” 
and the sale of burial permits. (The 
latter is dedicated exclusively to the 
upkeep of the cemetery.) There is 
absolutely no land tax nor any on 
buildings, neither for the account of 
the local, the departmental, nor the 
national governments. 

The money is dispensed for a num- 
ber of purposes. First, of course, 
come the salaries of the alcalde, and 
the secretary. There are also some 
expenses connected with caring for 
and lighting public buildings and 
places. Mandatory is the expenditure 
of five per cent of the budget for pub- 
lic instruction. 

El Salvador has a compulsory edu- 
cation law. In the village are two 
schools, one for boys and one for 
girls. Each has two teachers and 
three grades. The former has an en- 
rollment of 76 pupils, the latter, 72. 
In the surrounding area there are 
four other schools, each having one 
teacher. In them the total enrollment 
is about 250, more than 100 of whom 
are in one of the schools. If a school 
has less than 40 pupils enrolled it 
is closed. These rural schools are 
miatas, that is, boys and girls attend 
the same one. The municipio has 
about 1,000 children aged 6 to 14, 
inclusive. The percentage of illiteracy 
is about 80 per cent, which is almost 
identical with the national average. 
Any children who receive more than 
three years of schooling must go out- 
side the municipio, i.e., to Santa Tecla 
or San Salvador for the purpose. 
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Another five per cent of the mu- 
nicipio’s total budget goes for hy- 
gienic and sanitary services. Colon 
has been building up a fund for the 
construction of a local slaughter 
house (matadero) and now has 6,000 
colones in the bank earmarked for 
this purpose. 

Local police and truant officers take 
another portion of the funds, as does 
' the assistance rendered in cases of 
serious illnesses. Water and light 
(kerosene) also are responsible for 
some of the costs. The municipio ex- 
pends nothing whatsoever on roads, 
not even on the trails that lead to 
clusters of houses in the outlying dis- 
tricts. (As a matter of fact, when one 
gets off the paved highways in El 
Salvador he finds the best roads are 
those that are kept up privately by 
the coffee planters.) 

Ultimately, the weakness of. local 
government in E] Salvador goes back 
to the great concentration of land 
ownership and control which charac- 
terizes the country and to the sharp 
division of the population into a 
privileged few in the very high so- 
cial levels and the poverty stricken 
masses which this has engendered. 
The effects of this upon local govern- 
ment have been intensified by the 
fact that the land owners live off 
the land, outside the municipios in 
which their farming operations are 
conducted. 

The immediate factor of most im- 
portance, however, appears to be the 
absence of any land tax. In strictly 
agricultural communities like the 
great bulk of those in El Salvador, 
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there seems to be no other tax base 
sufficiently broad to provide adequate 
revenue. When there is no tax on the 
land there is no device by which the 
people of the local community cap 
pool their efforts and provide the es. 
sential services of which they are jp 
need. Probably because a few people 
or families have owned most of the 
land, Latin American countries jp 
general seem always to have been 
extremely allergic to a general land 
tax, or even to the enabling legisla. 
tion which would permit the local 
governmental unit to tax the land 
within its limits. Illiteracy, igno. 
rance, and disease are all in a large 
measure traceable directly to this 
lack. Until the average amount of 
human effort expended on local gov- 
ernmental services exceeds one or two 
days’ work per person in a year, the 
local community in El Salvador will 
be unable to maintain schools, health 
facilities, and to perform many of the 
other functions of local government 
which compete with the Agricultural 
Extension Service in the budgets of 
our counties. 

Formerly the Alcaldes were elected 
locally. In 1943 they were appointed 
by the president of the Republic. 


11. Some Recent Developments 

In April, 1932, Dr. R. Gonzalez Sol 
published in one of San Salvador’s 
daily papers, the Diario Latino, an 
article on “La Vida de Los Campe 
sinos Salvadorefios” (The Life of the 
Salvadorian Peasants). His opening 
paragraph read: 


The life of our country people 
is so extremely poor, inferior 
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sometimes to that of the savage 
animals or at least no better; 
with a small shelter of thatch 
with bare dirt floor; food that is 
always the same and deficient, 
lacking all the principal nutri- 
tive elements required by the or- 
ganism; lacking medicine and 
medical attendance; without 
light and sufficient clothing; 
without schools, morals and re- 
ligion; in short, a life that is the 
antithesis of the life of the mas- 
ter (patron). Why speak about 
it and describe it, if it is so well 
known by all? 


The bulk of the article was given 
to a discussion of farm wages, the 
personnel of the fincas and haciendas, 
weights and measures, rents and ex- 
tortions. The picture presented was 
neither a pleasant one, nor one that 
proved to be popular. It seems to have 
been about the first time that anyone 
had raised his voice in an appeal for 
more humanitarian treatment of El 
Salvador’s rural masses. 

The article created a furor in the 
Republic. The papers were filled with 
denunciations of the author, charges 
that he was a communist. But they 
also carried replies and data to sub- 
stantiate the original statements. 

That only ten years later the para- 
graph quoted above was used as one 


of the main exhibits in an appeal for 
a rural code and that members of the 
upper class bore the expenses of pub- 
lication seems to represent a genuine 
change of attitude. Nowadays one 
sometimes sees rather frank descrip- 
tions of rural poverty even in the 
official publications of the Coffee 
Association. 

Humanitarian interests also seem 
to be stimulating certain of the coffee 
planters to provide more adequate 
and sanitary living quarters for the 
families on their estates. These trim, 
well-built cottages contrast sharply 
with the huts which are the prevail- 
ing type. 

Agrarian law is also being done 
over. It is true that the provisions are 
still extremely favorable to the land 
owner. But in spite of this, to have 
the specifications in written form, 
where they may be analyzed, and 
compared with those of other coun- 
tries, is an advantage. All of these 
recent developments give some indi- 
cation that El Salvador may soon 
witness more thoroughgoing attempts 
to improve the living conditions of 
the masses of its citizens. [Note: This 
article was written about a month be- 
fore the social upheavals of 1944-1945 
got underway. ] 











Population Movements in The Kentucky Mountains 


By Wayne T. Grayt 


ABSTRACT 


Living standards are low in Eastern Kentucky; a rough area with limited 
economic opportunity. People migrate from this area when jobs are available 
in industrial centers. The first extended migration was during World War I. 
When the depression came, most of these people returned to the old home 
because of small land holdings, family ties, or the possibility of securing relief, 
Now, during World War II, some thirty per cent of the people have again left 
the region to find work. One-half of these plan to return while the other fifty 
= cent prefer to reside permanently outside the area. The number who will 

ecome permanent emigrants is important to the economic future of the 
Mountains. If the current migration follows the pattern of the preceding one, 
most of those who left during the past four years will return, when the next 


depression becomes acute. 


Knox County, situated in the south- 
eastern part of Kentucky, a typical 
example of the mountainous part of 
the State, has a dense population and 
limited economic opportunity. The 
settlers who followed Daniel Boone 
into Kentucky and settled along the 
“Wilderness Road” took up adequate 
tracts of land, many of them contain- 
ing several hundred acres. However, 
as time passed, these tracts were sub- 
divided among the children, with each 
succeeding generation, until at the 
present time most of the family hold- 
ings are too small to furnish an ade- 
quate living unless supplemented by 
work in the mines, villages, or indus- 
trial centers. 

A long period of residence in the 
area, together with a wealth of tra- 
dition and strong family ties, hold 
people in the mountains unless they 
are forced to leave through dire neces- 
sity or are attracted away by out- 
standing opportunity. Two periods of 
great economic opportunity have been 
noted within the lifetime of the aver- 


+ Union College. 


age middle-aged resident of the area, 
The first began during World War | 
and continued until about 1930, when 
the depression, commonly known as 
“The Great Depression of the Thir. 
ties,” began. Between 1930 and 1937, 
many of those who had left the moun- 
tain area of Kentucky a few years 
earlier, returned to their home com- 
munities. During the past three years, 
the need for personnel in the armed 
forces during World War II has called 
away many men, while the high pay 
offered by factories engaged in mak- 
ing war supplies has attracted other 
thousands from this area of low eco- 
nomic income. This second migration 
of people from eastern Kentucky 
started in 1942 and is running con- 
current with the present military 
effort. 

During the period between World 
Wars I and II, there occurred one of 
the longest and most severe depres- 
sions this country has ever expe 
rienced. During the height of the de- 
pression there appeared on the hill- 
sides of Knox County a large number 
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of new, rough board cabins, contain- 
ing from two to four rooms. These 
cabins were conspicuous because they 
appeared in such numbers ; were made 
of newly sawed rough boards; and 
were left unpainted. The appearance 
of so many families building new 
homes, even if they were modest in 
size and furnishings, intrigued the 
curiosity of the writer as to the cause 
of so much building activity at a time 
when the depression was at its height 
and many people of the area were on 
relief. A study of these families was 
therefore undertaken to determine 
where they came from; what they 
were doing; why they were settling 
here; and other facts which might be 
of sociological as well as practical 
value. 

The desired information was se- 
cured by means of a questionnaire 
filled out in a personal interview with 
the heads of a limited number of fam- 
ilies who had built new cabins in the 
vicinity of Barbourville, the county 
seat of Knox County. Due to the lim- 
ited facilies and the difficulty of secur- 
ing complete information from many 
families, the number of completed 
questionnaires was limited to seventy- 
five. It is realized that this small 
sample will not give conclusive re- 
sults; yet, even from this limited num- 
ber, some interesting information was 
secured. 

All but one of these seventy-five 
persons were married and the heads 
of families. The ages ranged from 
twenty-five to sixty-five years, with 
an average age of 37.2 years for the 
men and 35.2 years for the women. 
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The number of children ranged from 
one to ten with an average of 3.4 per 
family. This seems to indicate that 
the group studied represents a fair 
sampling of the working group in the 
area. 

The majority of these people were 
raised in Knox County, and in most 
instances, both of their parents were 
also mountain born and bred. The 
amount of formal schooling which the 
breadwinner and homemaker of these 
families had secured ranged from one 
year to a college degree. Formal train- 
ing for the majority, however, did 
not exceed that of the grade school 
level, as sixty-four per cent of the 
men and seventy-three per cent of the 
women received their education en- 
tirely in the country school. This is 
readily understood when it is known 
that some of these people went as far 
as twelve miles to attend grade school 
and as far as fifty miles to attend high 
school. While distance limited the for- 
mal schooling of some, it was. not the 
only deterring factor, for seven re- 
ported eight grades or less of school- 
ing when they had high school fa- 
cilities within one and one-half miles 
of their homes. The educational at- 
tainments of these men and women 
are set forth in Table I. 


TABLE I. ScHOOLING RECEIVED By HEADS 
OF MIGRANT FAMILIES 








School Grade Husband Wife 
Lew Wek @. 5 . ci ce 20 21 
Se 28 33 
i > eae 9 9 

et tee Salary 9 5 
More than 12 ........ 9 6 
Be 25, skawe sae 75 74 
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The environmental background of 
these people was mainly rural. Forty- 
five or sixty per cent of the bread- 
winners and homemakers were raised 
in the open country, being the sons 
and daughters of farmers. The re- 
maining thirty men and twenty-nine 
women came from rural non-farm 
homes, mainly classified as working- 
class homes. 

The majority of these men began 
to make their own way at an early 
age. One began to work for himself 
when ten years old, while all were on 
their own by the time they were 
twenty years old with an average of 
16.7 years for the entire group of 
men. The age at which the men left 
their home communities ranged from 
twelve to forty-five years, with an 
average of twenty-three years. Some 
left the home community as soon as 
they started out on their own, while 
others married and lived in the local 
community for years before seeking 
outside employment. The main rea- 
sons for leaving the community of 
their birth may be classified under 
five heads, indicated in Table II. 


TABLE II. Reasons For LEAVING 
HoME COMMUNITIES 








Reasons Given Number 
PCLT Cee Te Te 32 
To secure a better job ........... 17 
To obtain school opportunities... . 14 
Travel and adventure ........... 6 
ee ee ry ena stags bers 6 





While these people left their home 
communities for a number of reasons 
and went to a number of different 
places, three industrial areas ap- 
peared to offer opportunity to the 
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greatest number. Sixteen went to Cip. 
cinnati, Ohio as their first adventure; 
twelve went to Hamilton, Ohio; anq 
twelve went to Detroit, Michigan. The 
other thirty-five went to twenty-eight 
different localities when they first left 
their home neighborhoods. 

The length of time spent away from 
Knox County, ranged from fourteen 
months to sixteen years. During this 
time, the families made from one to 
seven moves, and the breadwinner 
held from one to eleven jobs. The time 
spent at one job ranged from one 
month to twelve years. The range of 
these job migrations extend over a 
number of states and is shown in 
Chart I. The starting point was Knox 
County, Kentucky. The width of the 
lines indicates the number of persons 
migrating; the end of each straight 
line shows where the migrant stopped 
to work for a time; and the final end 
of each line indicates the last job held, 
from which the worker returned to 
his home community. 


The types of jobs at which these 
men worked were about as varied as 
any group could engage in. For the 
most part they were heavily concen- 
trated in the unskilled and semi- 
skilled occupations with few which 
might be classified as skilled trades. 
Table III lists in alphabetical order 
the occupations given, without ir 
dicating the frequency or man-days 
spent at each. 

The reasons given for changing 
jobs were, (1) more pay elsewhere, 
(2) did not like the work, (3) coulé 
not get along with the boss, (4) living 
costs too high, and (5) sickness. 
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TABLE III. 
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OCCUPATIONS ENGAGED IN WHILE AWAY FROM KNOoOx COUNTY 








Baker 

Barber 

Bar tender 

Brick layer 

Broker 

Candy Shop operator 
Carpenter 
Chauffeur 

Checked baggage 
Clerk 

Construction 
Factory worker 
Farmer 

Filling Station operator 
Foundry work 

Hotel Clerk 

Laborer 


Lumbering 

Machinist 

Mechanic (Auto) 
Merchant 

Mining 

Operated Oil Company 
Paper Mill worker 
Railroad worker 

Real Estate salesman 
Restaurant operator 
Salesman 

Sheep herder 

Steel worker 
Telegrapher 

Tourist Camp operator 
Trucker ° 
W.P.A. Boss 





While the above reasons figured in 
the last job situation these men held, 
they, for the most part, lost their jobs 
because the work gave out or the 
plants where they were working were 
reducing their work force, due to de- 
creasing demands for goods, caused 
by the depression. The reasons given 
for coming back to the mountains, 
already heavily populated in relation 
to the economic opportunities are 
given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. REASONS FoR RETURNING 
To KNox CouNTY 








Reason Given Number 
Home locality or relatives........ 35 
ES 0nd h G8 As ils obo $0 Bsiee 17 
Living was cheaper ............. 12 
rs Reyes 6 
AA ed lice ts lek Shey an cri aback 5 





Knox County represented a num- 
ber of things to these people. In the 
first place, they were coming back to 
acommunity which they knew, and 
for many, back to relatives as well. 
In the second place, they understood 
the land and what it would furnish 
them. While they could not come back 


to the old home, yet there was timber 
to build a shack; a little plot of ground 
to work; and more than that, there 
was the ever-present relief, which 
would not let them go hungry. Thus 
these families came back; built their 
shacks; cleared a little hillside land; 
farmed a little; worked a little; and 
got on the relief rolls if they could. 
That the economic opportunities off- 
ered in Knox County at that time 
were not great is indicated by the fact 
that in some neighborhoods eighty- 
five per cent of the people at some 
time or another received relief aid. 
When asked what employment they 
had, most of these men replied that 
they were farming, doing odd jobs, 
or did not have any work. Forty, or 
53.3 per cent were satisfied with the 
work they were doing, while thirty- 
one were looking for other activities. 
The weekly wage which was indicated 
as necessary to furnish a satisfactory 
living ranged from eight dollars per 
week to sixty dollars per week, with a 
modal figure of twenty-five dollars 
per week. Fifty-four or seventy-two 
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per cent said they would leave the 
community to get this wage, leaving 
only thirteen or 17.4 per cent so at- 
tached to the home community that 
they would not leave for a living 
wage. 

The years between 1937 and 1941 
brought an easing of the depression 
conditions which developed during 
the early and middle thirties. The 
autumn of 1941 saw the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and the United States 
drawn into World War II. This 
brought an urgent demand for men in 
the armed forces and also a need for 
men and women to work in industrial 
plants manufacturing war supplies. 
Such work opportunities at high 
wages resulted in a regular exodus of 
people from eastern Kentucky to the 
major defense areas, as it had done 
during the previous generation. 


As a continuation of the study of 
population movements in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, a questionnaire was 
formulated similar to the first and 
mailed to one hundred and thirty peo- 
ple who had left Knox County, to 
secure the higher wages of war work. 
Sixty-four questionnaires were re- 
turned with sixty filled out sufficiently 
complete to be tabulated. 

The defense plants in which these 
people worked were _ scattered 
throughout the United States, al- 
though the majority were employed 
either in the Cincinnati-Hamilton- 
Dayton area in Ohio or in the vicinity 
of Detroit, Michigan. 

The type of work at which they 
were employed covered a large range 
of employment activity, the majority 
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of which would be classified as skilleg 
or semi-skilled work. The genergj 
statements as to the type of work— 
for security reasons — prevents any 
meaningful tabulation of the various 
occupations. 

While there was considerable shift. 
ing from job to job within a plant, 
due in many instances to rapid pro. 
motion, the amount of shifting from 
locality to locality was very small, 
Although wages were high, the work 
week also was long, ranging from 
forty-eight to seventy hours with an 
average of 52.1 hours. In addition ex. 
penses were from forty to one hu. 
dred per cent higher than they were 
in the communities from which these 
people had come. 

The personal characteristics of 
these people were quite varied. In age 
they ranged from eighteen to fifty 
years, the men being somewhat older 
than the women, due to the number of 
young men in the armed forces of our 
country. There were twenty-eight 
men and thirty-two women in the 
group. Thirty-six or sixty per cent of 
these persons were married and 
twenty-one, and fifty-eight per centof 
those married, had their families with 
them. In twenty-two instances more 
than one member of the family was 
employed at war work, although the 
reports used came from as many dif- 
ferent families. 

Twenty-three per cent were living 
in houses, thirty-five per cent in 
apartments, and forty-two per cent in 
furnished rooms. Although reported 
as common among war workers, none 
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of this group were found living in 
guto-trailers. 

Nineteen of these people owned 
their own homes in Kentucky. Those 
owning their own homes were mainly 
the older married persons and were 
among the thirty who expected to re- 
tun to southeastern Kentucky when 
war work gave out. Thirty preferred 
to remain in their present location or 
at least some place outside the moun- 
tains. With one exception, all of those 
planning to remain away from the 
mountain area would like to continue 
their residence in the location in 
which they were situated at the time 
the questionnaire was filled out. The 
younger people, with property or mar- 
riage ties appear to be the ones most 
likely and willing to permanently 
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B.- Cincinnati Hamilton Chio, one focus of migration. 


Typical point where migrant worked for a period. 
which migrant returned to Knox County. 
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break the home bonds, while prop- 
erty and family ties seem to be pow- 
erful incentives in drawing a group 
of these people back to their home 
communities when economic oppor- 
tunities are no longer attractive. 

In contrast to sixty per cent of the 
migrants of World War I coming from 
farms, only 28.3 per cent of World 
War II migrants were from farms, 
while 26.6 came from villages and 
forty-five per cent came from larger 
towns. The village and town back- 
ground is reflected in the education 
which these received, because a large 
proportion had been to high school or 
college. 

Although many of these people 
were working in urban areas where 
they had access to religious, social, 


Moves Made by Seventy-five Migrants Who Returned to Knox County, Ky. 
During 1934 and 1935. 
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TABLE V. SCHOOLING RECEIVED By 
WaAR WORKERS 








School Grade Number 
CU ho Ng ode etd i 4 
Re ara ers alae ri eae 4 
BR oes Three ai a ok tee a eg 12 
| ST A ee ae pore eee 22 
RINSE ene 18 
| Ee ea aes See ee oe See ae 60 





and recreational facilities, the propor- 
tion taking advantage of these fa- 
cilities was not large. Seventy-five 
per cent attended church regularly 
when at home, while only thirty-five 
per cent attended regularly in their 
new environment. While 66.6 per cent 
indicated that recreational facilities 
were available, only 33.3 per cent were 
taking advantage of such facilities. 
Only four, out of the sixty, were using 
their spare time to improve their 
skills by study or other activities of 
an educational nature. This limited 
amount of self improvement may be 
partly accounted for by the long hours 
of work during the week, but it seems 
that it is also partly due to the general 
feeling of satisfaction which high 
wages is bringing to these people in 
their new work. 


Summary 


Groups of people tend to migrate 
from areas of low economic oppor- 
tunity to areas of greater economic 
opportunity when the differential be- 
tween the two areas becomes great 
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enough. The people leaving the Ap. 
palachian Highlands during War jj 
are better educated than those who 
left during War I. Those leaving Knox 
County during the inflation period of 
War I, returned in large numbers 
when a depression came, although the 
home area was marginal for economic 
opportunity. Around thirty per cent! 
of the people from the same area have 
migrated to other sections during the 
present war inflation. Fifty per cent 
of these plan to remain permanently 
outside the area. However, if the past 
is any criterion for judging the 
future, during the 1950’s, when the 
next depression period is predicted? 
most of the workers will come back to 
the hills of Kentucky, creating eco- 
nomic and social problems similar to 
those which were present in the area 
during the depression of the thirties. 


If the leaders of these areas are 
prudent, they will begin to make plans 
for the employment of a population 
equal to that of 1936, instead of that 
of 1945. However, this will be a na- 
tional as well as a local problem, and 
those who will be leaders in national 
social planning need to begin at once 
to plan for the period of lessening 
work and lower wages which appears 
to be scheduled for many sections of 
our country during the next decade. 





U.S. Census Release, Series P-3, No. 38 
*Roger W. Babson, in Babson’s News 
Service. 
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Notes on the Reliability of Atlases for Estimating the 
Populations of Unincorporated Places 


By Vincent Heath Whitney+ 


ABSTRACT 
Because of Census deficiencies, studies of the rural-nonfarm population have 


depended heavily upon commercial atlases for basic figures. 
porated places Rand McNally and Cram atlases both 


Yet, for unincor- 
resent round-figure 


estimates which vary in part from each other and internally from year to year. 
In ten Piedmont North Carolina counties population counts were made of 
all unincorporated rural centers. A comparison of these counts with atlas popu- 
lation listings indicates considerable overestimation and underestimation of 
individual centers. A reasonable hypothesis is that differences in basic function 
among centers is related to the variations in the direction of estimate. 


The inadequacies of the United 
States Census as a research tool in 
the study of village and hamlet pop- 
ulations are well known. Previous to 
1940 even the single figure of total 
population was available only for in- 
corporated places. In the 1940 series 
of Census reports an incomplete list- 
ing of the populations of unincor- 
porated centers “having 500 or more 
inhabitants for which separate fig- 
ures could be compiled” has been is- 
sued! For other unincorporated 
places, no published data are avail- 
able. 

Any attempt to segregate the ele- 
ments of the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion must inevitably then be con- 
cerned with the question of the re- 
liability of atlas population counts. 
For if the accuracy of these can be 
shown, the question is easily resolved. 
Census figures for incorporated cen- 
ters and atlas figures for unincor- 
porated centers may be added, their 





} University of Maine. 
Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population, Unincorporated Communi- 
tes, United States, by States (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 





total subtracted from the total rural- 
nonfarm population, and the number 
of persons in villages and in open- 
country is known.? 

The determination of the reliability 
of atlas population data is important 
too because of their use as a basic 
source from which generalizations 
have been drawn in a number of im- 
portant studies made by rural sociol- 
ogists. By and large, the latter have 
inserted some cautions about the re- 
liability of the data for the uses to 
which they have been put, but the 
concensus of their opinion has been 
that these data have been sufficiently 
reliable to warrant their use as a 
basis for important major deductions. 


The only critique of these sources 
which has come to my attention is 
found in an article by Glenn T. 
Trewartha.’? For twelve counties in 
southwestern Wisconsin, Trewartha 
compared the counts made by Brad- 


? Even here, of course, adjustment must 
be made for the number of farm dwellers 
in villa and hamlets. 

*“The Unincorporated Hamlet: Analy- 
sis of Data Sources,” Rural Sociology, VI 
(March, 1941), 35-42. 
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street, Cram, and Rand McNally‘ “for 
thirteen irregularly spaced years be- 
ginning in 1882 and terminating in 
1940.” In addition the 1940 counts 
were compared with data collected 
personally. Trewartha noted consid- 
erable variation in counts at all pe- 
riods among the three sources. When 
their population figures were trans- 
lated to a series of graphs, the graph 
lines assumed considerable irregular- 
ity. These irregularities are, accord- 
ing to Trewartha, most frequently 
“the result of very different totals of 
hamlets given by different sources in 
closely adjacent years. Clearly this 
indicates not actual changes in num- 
ber of hamlets within a few years, 
but rather, discrepancies between the 
sources.” * Moreover, even where 
totals for a given year from different 
sources showed similarity, the list of 
hamlets comprising the separate 
totals showed considerable variation. 
Finally, the figure for the number of 
hamlets personally visited by Tre- 
wartha was higher than the count of 
the published sources. 


Trewartha’s check is, of course, for 
hamlets, which he defines as centers 
of approximately 20 to 150 persons. 
The question may be raised whether 
villages of larger size are more ac- 
curately recorded. A comparison of 
populations given by Rand McNally 
and by Cram with those obtained by 
field count in a ten-county subregion 
of north-central North Carolina, 


*Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., of New York, 
publishers of mercantile credit ratings; the 
George F. Cram and the Rand MeNally 
companies, mapmakers and atlas publishers. 


®* Trewartha, op. cit., p. 39. 
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would indicate that, for this area a 
least, such is not the case. An excep. 
tion is to be found in the figures for 
incorporated centers, for here both 
atlases make use of Census figures, 
For other centers, however, there js 
considerable variation from the pop. 
ulation facts observed by actual regi. 
dence counts in the centers. 

In a check of the Rand MeNally 
atlases for the years between 1930 
and 1939, the author noted that pop. 
ulation figures for individual unin. 
corporated centers, listed each time 
as of 1930, varied in many instances 
in the publications for, say, 1937, 
1938, and 1939. A query to the Rand 
McNally company brought the in- 
formation that their population sta- 
tistics for unincorporated places were 
obtained by mail from postmasters, 
highway engineers, mayors, and other 
local functionaries.* That the company 
recognizes the possible inaccuracy of 
many of these is indicated by their 
statement that “in many cases we 
are forced to write three or four times 
for a figure, particularly if we are 
unable to account for an exceedingly 
large population in a place which has 
but one store, or even no store.” The 
process of obtaining figures is carried 
on continually with revisions in the 
populations of many centers from 
year to year. The custom of the com- 
pany, however, is to list all data as of 
the last year in which a Census was 
taken. 

Substantially the same method was 
indicated by the Cram Company. 

* Personal letter from Helmuth Bay, De 


partment of Cartography, Rand MeNally 
and Company, Chicago. 
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Neither company has established pre- 
cise population requirements for in- 
clusion of a center; in fact, their at- 
tempt appears to be to include all 
named places which a user of the 
atlas might wish to find. Population 
data for each place are merely one 
of several descriptive facts listed. It 
is significant that the complete title 
of the Rand McNally atlas is the 
Rand McNally Marketing Atlas and 
Guide. Thus it is basically a business 
service, and business men may be 
more interested in the presence or ab- 
sence of a prepaid freight station than 
in an exact population accounting. 


So far as the population figures go 
it would seem then that they might 
well be subject to considerable varia- 
tion resulting from guesswork as well 
as to all the shortcomings which local 
pride and the American desire for 
bigness even in small things could 
inject into them. For the Subregion a 
check of all unincorporated rural cen- 
ters made it apparent that atlas fig- 
ures are on the whole rather con- 
sistently higher than field population 
counts will substantiate. 


A word must be said about the field 
count. In every rural unincorporated 
center of between 25 and 2,499 per- 
sons inclusive, a count was made by 
the author of all residence units. Each 
non-farm dwelling was multiplied by 
the mean number of persons in a non- 
farm family in that county in 1940 as 
given by the Census. Similarly each 
farm dwelling was multiplied by the 
mean number of persons in a farm 





family. The totals of the two for any 
given center constituted its popula- 
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tion.* In five incorporated centers 
similar counts were made and com- 
pared with Census figures as a check 
on the method. Correspondence be- 
tween populations listed in the Census 
and obtained by field count was close.® 


A comparison of the populations of 
unincorporated centers in the Sub- 
region as obtained by field count and 
as given in the Rand McNally atlas 
for 1940 is made in Table I. It will be 
seen that these centers total 98, or 
almost 75 per cent of the villages and 
hamlets in the area. This percentage 
is in substantial agreement with Pro- 
fessor Landis’ estimate of the per- 
centage of villages in the state which 
are unincorporated. 


One striking fact evident is the 


* A similar method was used by Harold C. 
Hoffsommer in New York state. See his 
Relations of Cities and Larger Villages to 
Changes in Rural Trade and Social Areas 
in Wayne County, New York (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell AES Bulletin 582, 1932), pp. 10-11. 
Hoffsommer did not distinguish between 
farm and nonfarm families. 

* Another problem involved the delimita- 
tion of the boundaries of the unincorporated 
center. The procedure finally determined 
upon had the advantage of flexibility and 
generally involved the inclusion of homes 
so located that neighbor might call to neigh- 
bor from yard to yard. Such delimitation 
actually proved more difficult in theory than 
in practice in the Subregion. 

A full statement of this and of the method 
of obtaining the field count of population 
will be found in “The Rural-Nonfarm Popu- 
lation: Patterns of Growth in a Piedmont 
Area” (forthcoming in Social Forces); and 
in my unpublished manuscript, The Pattern 
of Village Life (Chapel Hill: The Institute 
for Research in Social Science, 1944) Chap- 
ter 6. 

® Landis’ figure for unincorporated cen- 
ters would be 70.8 per cent. See Paul H. 
Landis, “The Number of Unincorporated 
Places in the United States and Their Esti- 
mated Populations,” Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington: 6-4 (Decem- 
ber, 1938), footnote 6, table 9, p. 175. 
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round-number character of the Rand 
McNally estimates. In only 23 cases 
do these fail to end in zero, and in 
only six cases is the final digit other 
than zero or five. In fact, 58 of the 
population estimates are multiples of 
twenty-five. In other words, these are 
approximations in the majority of 
instances and do not represent any 
attempt at an actual count. 


During the field work, residents of 
all the centers visited were asked to 
state what they considered the total 
population of their center to be. With 
rare exceptions the answers were of 
the type listed as Rand McNally es- 
timates, that is: “Oh, ’bout 200” or 
“Must be pretty near 150 people 
here.” Such estimates were as char- 
acteristic of postmasters as of village 
idlers. There is no implication here 
that Rand McNally is not perfectly 
aware of this. However, some users of 
their figures, and of the Cram figures, 
where a similar situation prevails, 
have assumed a precision for results 
based on these figures which is not 
tenable in view of their general 
character. 


A comparison of columns 2 and 3 
in Table I shows considerable varia- 
tion in the degree of accuracy of the 
estimates for single centers. When all 
those of fewer than 250 people are 
considered, however, it is found that 
Rand McNally figures for 38 are over- 
estimates whereas figures for 21 are 
underestimates. For centers of be- 
tween 250 and 999 persons, the ratio 
is about 1 to 1, for nine populations 
are overestimates against eight which 
are underestimates. Only three vil- 
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lages of over 1,000 persons are unip. 
corporated and listed with popul. 
tions in the Rand McNally atlas. Two 
of these are overestimated; one jg 
underestimated. The total of all yj. 
lages and hamlets shows 49 with pop. 
ulations in excess of those shown by 
the field count and 30 with popula. 
tions below those shown, a ratio of 
about 1.5 to 1. 


In connection with the Bradstreet 
population data Landis has worked 
out a corrective index for each state 
(with certain exceptions) for each 
Census year from 1900 through 1930, 
The index is based upon the degree 
of error of Bradstreet figures for in. 
corporated villages and hamlets ap. 
pearing just prior to the publication 
of Census figures for the same places, 
His findings indicate that, so far as 
the Bradstreet estimates go, the pop- 
ulations given for places of fewer than 
250 persons tend to be about 25 per 
cent higher than the Census counts. 
On the other hand, the villages of 
over 1,000 people are “almost wi- 
versally underestimated by about 
one-fourth.” Overestimation was more 
common than underestimation for the 
villages of between 250 and 999 per- 
sons in 1900 and in 1910 but the re 
verse was true in 1920 and in 1930, 
“the error in each direction being 
about ten per cent.” ° 


For the Subregion, and using Rand 
McNally rather than Bradstreet fig- 
ures, the direction of error for the 
hamlet population is that found by 
Landis for the Nation, but the degree 


” Ibid., pp. 161-164, and especially foot 
note 7. 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF THE POPULATIONS OF UNINCORPORATED CENTERS IN THE 
SUBREGION, RAND McNALLY ATLAS AND FIELD CouUNT, 1940 
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Village Field Rand McNally Village Field Rand McNally 
Number* Count Population Number* Count Population 
1A 74 500 50A 176 150 
2A 77 87 51A 141 160 
I 212 Not listed 52A 399 595 
4I 150 Not listed 538A 299 238 
BI 456 100 54I 174 Not listed 
6I 655 300 55I 418 500 
71 607 800 561 1037 1000 
8I 353 85 57S 211 900 
gI 380 450 58S 453 550 
101 257 Not listed 59S 395 600 
111 262 100 60S 1565 3500 
12I 1109 2300 61A 77 125 
13I 879 400 62A 58 30 
14A 28 125 638A 42 Not listed 
15A 52 300 64A 163 250 
16A 36 Not listed 65I 1933 Not listed 
17A 154 150 66A 29 Not listed 
18A 105 375 67A 54 100 
19A 116 Not listed 68A 48 50 
20A 883 500 69A 176 300 
21A 77 70 T0A 115 100 
22A 36 50 71I 560 500 
23A 70 150 721 744 Not listed 
24A 70 75 738 69 250 
25A 54 75 74A 94 250 
26A 142 200 715A 62 40 
271 347 200 716A 34 100 
28A 27 35 T7A 29 75 
29A 174 210 778A 28 Not listed 
380A 129 100 79A 274 375 
311 105 100 80A 86 200 
328 203 Not listed 81A 46 Not listed 
33S 107 Listed, nopop. g2A 52 80 
348 159 Not listed 838A 85 64 
35S 566 Not listed 84A 52 15 
386A 80 17 85A 65 75 
387A 55 50 86A 34 130 
388A 69 50 87A 51 40 
389A 28 200 88A 216 150 
40A 48 56 89A 133 400 
41A 28 25 90A 194 161 
42A 150 200 =e po on 
: 92 
‘an 4 — me 100 125 
45A 73 Not listed 94A 199 50 
46A 45 100 951 201 Not listed 
47A 161 300 96S 82 470 
48A 117 215 978 116 350 
49A 111 140 98S 814 900 





* Villages numbered A are agricultural; J, industrial; S, suburban. Solid lines sep- 
arate villages by counties, in this order: Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Durham, 
Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, Rockingham, and Wake. 


Source: Rand McNally Marketing Atlas and Guide, 1939, pp. 293-296, and field 


schedules, 
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of error is about 25 per cent greater. 
The other figures may stand for what 
they are worth but hardly warrant 
comparison with Landis’ except per- 
haps to note that there is, as Landis 
found, a less well defined trend for 
the smaller villages. It may be noted 
too that in the Subregion whereas 37 
of the agricultural centers were over- 
estimated against 21 underestimated 
and whereas all eight of the unincor- 
porated suburban villages were over- 
estimated, and considerably so, only 
four of the industrial villages were 
overestimated as against nine which 
were underestimated. 

Comments on this fact are only 
speculation, but it may be wondered 
whether the character of the separate 
types of centers is related to the var- 
iations in direction of estimate. In 
general, the agricultural center is in 
greater competition with rival trade 
centers than is the industrial village. 
Suburban villages too are oftener in 
the period of growth and development 
as they benefit from the urban over- 
flow of population. These factors are 
possibly tied in with the larger num- 
ber of overestimates for these places, 
but for the small number investigated, 
this may be only chance. It must be 
noted too that suburban villages are 
often harder to delimit and that there 
seems to be more flux in their internal 
population structure because of their 
character and location than is true of 
either the agricultural or the indus- 
trial villages. Furthermore, loyalties 
of their residents appear in many 
cases to be transferred to the nearby 
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city so that the local suburban are 
receives decreased emphasis. 


Further light is shed upon the suit. 
ability of atlas figures for rural popu. 
lation research by an examination of 
Table II. Here comparison has beep 
made of the populations obtained by 
actual count of residence units with 
those given by Rand McNally. It wil] 
be seen that for the Subregion ag 
whole the total difference in popula. 
tion counts is not great. It is, in fact, 
but 679 people for the ten-county 
area. However, on an individual-cep. 
ter basis, Rand McNally overesti- 
mates amount to nearly 9,000 people, 
At the same time, for another group 
of centers, almost 2,900 too few per- 
sons are included. 


Since the overestimates are consid- 
erably greater than the underesti- 
mates, it might be thought at first 
glance that the Rand McNally count 
would necessarily be considerably 
above the field count. The chief reason 
that this is not so will be noted in the 
final column. In the ten counties, cen- 
ters with an aggregate population of 
over 5,000 people were not listed in 
the atlas at all or, as in a single case, 
lacked any information on population 
although listed as a center. The Rand 
McNally total of 23,511 people fails to 
include then 19 places with a total 
population of 5,059 persons although 
it does include a few open-country 
neighborhoods with populations of 
under 25 people and, therefore, not at- 
cepted in the totals of the field count. 
The only conclusions that may be 
drawn are: (1) that the figures of the 
leading atlases are unreliable so far 
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TABLE II. COMPARISON OF THE POPULATIONS OF UNINCORPORATED CENTERS, RAND 
McNALLY ATLAS AND FIELD COUNT, THE SUBREGION BY COUNTIES, 1940 

















Populations Total of RM Total of RM Total Population 
Counties Overestimates Underestimates Not Listed by 
Field Count RM of Population of Population RM 
Subregion 22,832 23,511 8,982 2,859 5,059 
Alamance 5,445 5,122 1,990 1,620 619 
Caswell 1,374 1,450 615 387 36 
Chatham 809 883 393 154 0 
Durham 1,470 445 44 34 1,035 
Granville 458 658 230 30 0 
Guilford 5,898 9,023 3,574 124 346 
Orange 2,272 405 135 28 1,975 
Person 1,795 1,300 353 75 773 
Rockingham 521* 840* 362* 22* 28 
Wake 2,790 3,385 1,279 385 247 





* Excluding Spray-Boulevard and Draper, unincorporated but over 2,500 population. 
Source: Rand McNally Marketing Atlas and Guide, 1939, pp. 293-296, and field 


schedules. 


as individual villages and hamlets go; 
and (2) that for the Subregion over- 
estimates are approximately balanced 
by underestimates and by the failure 
to include a group of centers. 

The data for unincorporated places 
in the Subregion have been set forth 
at some length because the relatively 
small area covered would seem to 
make it desirable for the individual 
student to draw his own conclusions. 
However, there seems sufficient justi- 


fication for saying that this check of 
the accuracy of atlas populations is 
one more piece of evidence that they 
must be used with extreme caution 
and that their complete acceptance as 
the basis for important generaliza- 
tions about the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation must be rejected. When suffic- 
ient studies of this type have been 
made in the several parts of the 
United States, a more dogmatic state- 
ment may be possible. 








Some Environmental Factors in Relation to the 
Personality Adjustments of Rural Children* 


By Leland H. Stott} 


ABSTRACT 


Certain aspects and conditions of rural life were studied in relation to the 
personality adjustments of children with the purpose of contributing toward 
the determination of the factors responsible for the relatively poor personality 
ratings of rural children in comparison with urban children. The subjects 
were 1,217 children in 14 village schools and 46 one-room country schools. 
Farm children attending village schools scored highest in self adjustment. 
Occupational status was related to adjustment in children of the non-farm 
group, those of the common labor class scoring lowest. Quality of family life 
was important in all groups. The need for research in this area is stressed. 


Comparative studies of rural and 
urban children have generally shown 
that rural children tend to rank some- 
what lower than urban children in 
personality adjustment as measured 
by the usual paper and pencil meth- 
ods. Some progress has also been 
made toward the determination of 
the factors responsible for these rel- 
atively unfavorable ratings of rural 
children. It has been shown, for 
example, that in urban populations 
the level of home living as measured 
in terms of modern conveniences and 
cultural possessions and advantages, 
a factor in which rural and urban 
homes in general obviously differ, is 
related directly or indirectly to per- 
sonality adjustment in children.’ 
There is also evidence that rural par- 
ents as compared with urban parents 


* Published with the permission of the 
Director as Paper No. 384, Journal Series, 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 

+ Merr'll-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 

*J. W. Wrightstone, “Validity of the 
Woodworth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet 
for Diagnosing Certain Personality Dis- 
orders,” Jour. Educ. Psychol., XXXV 
(1934), 35-44. Ross Stagner, Psychology of 
Personality, McGraw Hill, New York 
(1937), pp. 401-402. 


tend to be more authoritarian in at- 
titude toward their children,? and 
that parental attitudes are important 
determiners of child adjustment.’ 

But much research in this impor- 
tant area remains to be done. Many 
rural family situations with their 
great variety of conditioning circum- 
stances, must be studied intensively 
in relation to the adjustments of the 
children involved. There are many 
possibly significant factors which 
must yet be investigated. The inter- 
relationships among all factors which 
appear relevant must then be de- 
termined if the basic ones are to be 
distinguished from their resultants. 
Reliable information of this sort 
should be of considerable value to 
those interested in the welfare of 
rural people, or responsible for the 

?L. H. Stott, “Parental Attitudes of 
Farm, Town and City Parents in Relation 
to Certain Personality Adjustments in their 
Children,” Jour. of Soc. Psychol., XI (1940), 
325-339. 

*K. V. Francis and Eva A. Filmore, “The 
Influence of Environment upon the Person- 


ality of Children,” Univ. of Iowa Stud. 
Child Welfare, IX (May, 1934). 
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PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS 


improvement of conditions of rural 
living. 

The purpose of the present study 
was to investigate certain variables 
in rural life which presumably might 
influence the personality adjustments 
of children. These were (1) the fact 
of belonging, or not belonging to a 
farm family, (2) the occupational 
status of the rural non-farm family, 
(3) attendance at a one-room country 
school as against the multi-room com- 
munity or village school, and (4) the 
quality of family relationships (fam- 
ily morale). It is hoped that the pres- 
ent findings may stimulate, as well as 
furnish some basis for further, and 
perhaps more intensive research on 
the general problem of determining 
the basic factors associated with the 
psychological adjustments of rural 
children. 


The Source of the Data 


The subjects of the study were 904 
children attending 14 small village 
elementary schools, and 313 pupils of 
46 one-room country schools. All were 
in grades 4 to 8. These 1,217 children 
were believed to be fairly representa- 
tive of the rural child population of 
the middle west. 

The California Test of Personality, 
Elementary Series‘ was the adjust- 
ment inventory used. It consists of 
two main parts or sections, each com- 
posed of six sub-tests. Each of the 12 





“L. P. Thorpe, W. W. Clark and E. W. 
Tiegs, Manual of Directions, California Test 


of Personality - Elementary Series, Calif. 


Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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sub-tests contains 12 questions. The 
sub-tests of Section I are concerned 
with what are regarded as six im- 
portant “components” of “self adjust- 
ment.” These are (1) self-reliance, 
(2) sense of personal worth, (3) sense 
of personal freedom, (4) feeling of 
belonging, (5) freedom from with- 
drawing tendencies, and (6) freedom 
from nervous symptoms. The sub- 
tests of Section II deal with the com- 
ponents of “social adjustment.” They 
are (1) social standards, (2) social 
skills, (3) freedom from anti-social 
tendencies, (4) family relations, (5) 
school relations, and (6) community 
relations. Each component is scored 
separately and the sum of the six 
component scores in each case consti- 
tutes the self-adjustment score and 
the social adjustment score respec- 
tively. The reliabilities published by 
its authors for the elementary form 
are good. They are .89 and .87 re- 
spectively for self and social adjust- 
ment. 

The inventory was administered by 
the teachers in regular school ses- 
sions during the months of March 
and April, 1944. Careful instructions 
were given the teachers in order to 
insure uniformity in administration. 
At the outset the children were re- 
quested to write at the top of the in- 
ventory the answers to the following 
questions asked orally by the teach- 
ers: What does your father do for a 
living? What did he do before the 
war? All of the papers were returned 
to the office of the investigator and 
were scored under his direction. 
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Farming Vs. Non-Farming 
Occupations in the Rural 
Community 


In the village or community center 
of a farming area most businesses 
and other occupations revolve around 
the basic farming occupation which 
supports them. The farmer usually 
enjoys status in such a center al- 
though he may live on his farm some 
distance away. In order to determine 
whether any relationship existed be- 
tween belonging to a farm family in 
such a community, and adequacy of 
personal adjustment, 806° village 
school children were divided dichoto- 
mously on that basis and mean ad- 
justment scores were compared. The 
comparison is shown in Table I. 
TABLE I. COMPARISON OF MEAN ADJUST- 

MENT SCORES OF VILLAGE SCHOOL CHIL- 


DREN FROM FARM FAMILIES AND NON- 
FARM FAMILIES 





Mean 
N Score Diff. * Diff. C.R. 


A. Self Adjustment 
Farm families 176 53.14 


Non-farm families 630 50.80 
B. Social Adjustment 
Farm families 176 60.04 


Non-farm families 630 59.41 


%=substitute for Sigma sign. 


In social adjustment the mean 
scores of the two groups were es- 
sentially the same. In self adjustment, 
however, a statistically significant 
difference favored the farm children. 
They averaged 2.34 points higher 
than did the non-farm children. Their 





2.34 .814 2.87 


0.63 .761 0.83 





5 Of the 904 cases, 98 had to be eliminated 
from this-comparison because of mixed oc- 
cupation or because the pupil failed to indi- 
cate clearly the occupation of the father. 
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average score of 53.14 corresponds ty 
55th percentile while that of the nop. 
farm group is almost exactly at the 
50th percentile on the table of norms 
published with the scale. It appears 
then, from this comparison that there 
is something connected with belong. 
ing to a farm family in a predom. 
inantly farming community which js 
favorable to self adjustment jp 
children. 


This finding is not inconsistent with 
previous comparisons of farm and vil. 
lage children. Mather’ in his study of 
college students’ autobiographies, for 
example, ranked farm families higher 
than town families, but not as high as 
urban families, as to quality of par- 
ent-child relationships. A number of 
studies‘ have shown that a relation. 
ship exists between this factor and 
child personality adjustment. In an 
earlier study by the present author* 
significant differences in average 
scores on a number of personality 
scales placed the urban group of high 


*W. G. Mather, Jr., “A Statistical Analy- 
sis of Family Relations Based on Students’ 
Autobiographies,” reported in Dwight San- 
derson, Rural Family, Jour. of Home Econ., 
XXIX (1937), 223-228. 

7Some examples are K. V. Francis and 
E. A. Fillmore, op. cit.; B. W. Hattwick, 
“Interrelations Between the Pre-School 
Child’s Behavior and Certain Factors in the 
Home,” Child Development, VII (1936), 
200-226; L. H. Stott, The Relation of Cer- 
tain Factors in Farm Family Life to Per- 
sonality Development in Adolescents, Nebr. 
Agr. Exper. Sta. Res. Bul. No. 106 (Oc- 
salen. 1936), and “Parent-Adolescent Ad- 
justment, Its Measurement and Signifi- 
cance,” Character and Personality, X (De 
cember, 1941), 140-150. 

*L. H. Stott, Personality Development m 
Farm, Small Town and City Children, Nebr. 
Agr. Exper. Sta. Res. Bul. No. 114, (Au 
gust, 1939). 
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school age children highest, the farm 
group next, and the small-town group 


lowest. 


Occupational Status of Non-Farm 
Families 


Since the farming occupation ap- 
peared to be related in some way to 
the psychological well-being of this 
group of rural children the next step 
was to compare the various occupa- 
tional classes of the non-farming fam- 
ilies. Research has shown that occu- 
pational status is associated with 
personality adjustment in urban pop- 
ulations. As may be seen in Table II 
there is some tendency for the same 
to hold true with our rural, non-farm 
families. 

The Minnesota occupational classi- 
fication’? was used as a guide. Since 
the higher occupational levels are 





*N. R. Maddy, “Comparison of Childrens’ 
Personality Traits, Attitudes and Intelli- 
gence with Parental Occupation,” Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., XX VII (1943), 1-65. 

“F. L. Goodenough and J. E. Anderson, 
Experimental Child Psychology, The Cen- 
tury Co., New York (1931) . 
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relatively infrequent in rural com- 
munities, classes I, II, and III, com- 
prised for the most part of proprie- 
tors of businesses together with some 
highly skilled tradesmen and the rel- 
atively few professional people, were 
grouped together. Likewise, classes 
IV, V, and VI were thrown together. 
These include other tradesmen, cler- 
ical workers, store clerks, truck driv- 
ers, etc. Class VII is composed of 
common unskilled laborers. This last 
class alone made up 37 per cent of 
the total non-farm group. 

No differences in either self-adjust- 
ment or social adjustment appeared 
between the two higher groupings. In 
both instances the means were right 
at, or very near the 50th percentile 
in the table of norms. Occupational 
class VII, however, averaged some- 
what lower in self adjustment. The 
mean for this group was 49.94 which 
falls at the 45th percentile. 

Table III shows the differences be- 
tween the farm children and the 
children of the three non-farm occu- 


TABLE II. COMPARISON OF MEAN ADJUSTMENT SCORES OF CHILDREN OF RURAL NON- 
FARM FAMILIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
A. Means and Standard Deviations 





Self Adjustment 


Social Adjustment 








Occupational Groups 




















N Mean 8.D. Mean S.D. 
Groups I, II, III 179 51.33 10.28 59.65 8.65 
Groups IV, V, VI 217 51.28 10.21 59.65 8.88 
Group VII 234 49.94 10.67 59.01 8.91 
B. Group Differences 
Self Adjustment Social Adjustment 
Groups Compared 
Diff. * Diff. C.R. Diff. 5 Diff. C.R. 
I, Il, II—IV, V, VI .05 327 0.15 Pa? eee eitiog 
I, Il, II—VII 1.39 1.038 1.34 .64 871 0.73 
IV, V, VI—VII 1.34 .983 1.36 .64 -839 0.76 





*‘=substitute for Sigma sign. 
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pational groups as to their average 
self, and social adjustment scores. In 
self adjustment the farm group was 
superior in every comparison, and 
quite significantly so in those with 
the two lower occupational groups. 

In the results thus far presented it 
is evident that as far as the children 
who attend small village schools are 
concerned being a member of a fam- 
ily of the lowest occupational level 
(common laborer) is especially un- 
favorable, while belonging to a farm 
family tends, in general, to be favor- 
able to the achievement of a satis- 
factory personal adjustment to life. 
A number of possible factors related 
to these differences suggest them- 
selves. Differences in economic and 
cultural level of family, the superior 
family prestige presumably enjoyed 
by farm families living near the com- 
munity center, or the general condi- 
tions of farm living as compared with 
life in a laboring man’s home in a 
small village, are among the possi- 
bilities. Only through pains-taking 
research can they be determined and 
properly evaluated. 


The One-Room Country School 


Thus far our comparisons have in- 
volved only those farm children who 
live near enough, or for whom trans- 


TABLE III. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN 
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portation is provided for them to at. 
tend the multi-room school in the 
community center or village. In many 
areas for the majority of the farm 
children this is not the case. Rather, 
they pass through the elementary 
grades in the one-room country 
school. In these schools the pupils 
usually number from 3 or 4 wp 
to 10 or 12, and range in age 
from 5 to 16 or more years. The 
teachers are usually quite young and 
inexperienced. 

Our total sample of rural children 
contained 313 pupils of 46 such 
schools. Does the same tendency to 
score above the non-farm rural chil- 
dren in personality adjustment also 
appear in these more isolated farm 
children? 

In Table IV are presented the 
differences between means. which 
bear on this question.’! Those be- 
tween the total samples of country 
and village schools were negligible. 
The difference in self adjustment be- 
tween the village non-farm group and 
country school group was also too 
small to be reliable, but the sug- 
gested trend favored the country 


"The mean self, and social adjustment 
scores respectively for the one-room sch 
children were 51.21 and 59.32. The corre 
sponding standard deviation of distributions 
were 9.51 and 8.22. 


ADJUSTMENT SCORES OF CHILDREN OF THE 


FARM FAMILIES AND THOSE OF THE THREE NON-FARM OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Self Adjustment 


Social Adjustment 








Groups Compared 





Diff. * Diff. C.R. Diff. * Diff. C.R. 
Farm—I, II, III 1.81 1.040 1.74 39 .934 0.42 
Farm—IV, V, VI 1.86 914 2.04 39 .904 0.43 
Farm—VII 3.20 989 3.24 1.03 892 1.16 





*=substitute for Sigma sign. 
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group. Thus, the country school chil- 
dren were definitely not at a disad- 
vantage when compared with those 
in the village schools, or with the 
published norms of the adjustment 
scale (presumably based upon urban 
children) . 

The present results, however, indi- 
cate that the mere fact of residence 
on a farm or belonging to a farm 
family is not sufficient to account for 
the superiority in self adjustment of 
the farm children over the non-farm 
children of the village schools. The 
farm children of the one-room schools 
failed to show that superiority. When 
they were compared with the village 
farm group (Table IV) the difference 
favoring the latter was quite signifi- 
cant (CR = 2.19). 

Obviously, there are many possible 
factors which might have contributed 
to this difference between the two 
farm groups. Differences in type of 
community relationships, recreational 
opportunities and school experience 
all undoubtedly influence personality 
development in one way or another. 
The family prestige, or status factor 
may be important here. Farmers lo- 
cated nearest the community centers 
on the average, probably possess 
more of the modern conveniences 
such as telephones and electric power, 
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and although their actual net income 
may not average a great deal more 
than those more remotely located, the 
volume of business they do at the cen- 
ter is probably greater on the aver- 
age. These items all figure in the 
relative “socio-economic status” of 
the family. It is quite probable, fur- 
thermore, that the well-to-do farm 
families, those with high socio-eco- 
nomic status, much more frequently 
than the poorer classes feel justified 
in sending their children to town 
schools especially when to do so calls 
for additional effort and expense be- 
cause of the distances involved. To 
the extent to which all this is true 
our “village farm” group, the group 
which was outstanding in average 
self-adjustment score, was a selected 
group representing the highest eco- 
nomic and cultural levels of the total 
rural population. Previous research!” 
has indicated a relationship between 
these economic-cultural factors and 
the adequacy of personality adjust- 
ment in farm children. Thus the need 
for a break-down of farm families in 
terms of these factors in future 
studies in which farm, village and 


2L. H. Stott, “Family Prosperity in Re- 
lation to the Psychological Adjustments of 
Farm Folk,” Rural Sociology, X (Septem- 
ber, 1945) 256-263. 


TABLE IV. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN ADJUSTMENT SCORES OF ONE-ROOM, COUNTRY 
ScHOOL CHILDREN, AND FARM AND NON-FARM GROUPS OF VILLAGE SCHOOL CHILDREN 





Self Adjustment 


Social Adjustment 








Groups Compared 





Diff. * Diff. C.R. Diff. * Diff. C.R. 
Total village—Country 0.02 .635 0.03 15 522 0.27 
Village farm—Country 1.93 .883 2.19 72 .820 0.78 
Village non-farm—Country —.41 -680 0.60 . 09 .584 0.15 





‘=substitute for Sigma sign. 
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urban populations of young people 
are compared is apparent. The rather 
wide variations in the material and 
cultural aspects of the “farm home 
environment” must be taken into 
account in any such comparisons.” 

Studies have already been cited 
that show that the quality of the 
interpersonal relationships within the 
family is also an important factor in 
the personal development of the child 
in any home setting. Thus, the factors 
already considered such as the rela- 
tive isolation from social contacts and 
cultural influences, the socio-economic 
level of the family, or any other con- 
dition of living which might in some 
way affect the personal-social aspects 
of family life, may exert an indirect, 
as well as a direct influence upon the 
developing personality. 


The Quality of Family Relations 


The immediate problem of the pres- 
ent study, however, is the question of 
whether the groups of rural children 
that differed significantly in average 
self-adjustment actually varied cor- 
respondingly in quality of family 
relationships. 


* Only recently have adequate means of 
measuring these differences become avail- 
able. For studies in which interviewers visit 
the homes the scale devised by William H. 
Sewell and described in The Construction 
and Standardization of a Scale for the Mea- 
surement of Socio-Economic Status of Okla- 
homa Farm Families, Oklahoma Agr. 
Exper. Sta. Bul. No. 9 (1940) should prove 
very useful. Ingersoll’s “Levels of Living 
Scale” was designed for use in situations 
where the farm youngsters themselves are 
contacted, Hazel Ingersoll and L. H. Stott, 
pe Group Scale for the Measurement of 
Social, Cultural and Economic Status of 
Farm Families of the Middle West,” Rural 
Sociology, IX (December, 1944), 350-363. 
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No separate questionnaire designe; 
especially for the study of family lif. 
was used. One sub-test of the adjust. 
ment scale, however, has definitely ty 
do with “family relations.” It ig , 
measure of the child’s attitude toward 
his parents and his family situation, 
and although this attitude does jp. 
deed constitute one aspect of his 
“social adjustment,” undoubtedly jp 
most instances it also reflects the 
quality of inter-personal relation. 
ships within the child’s family as far 
as he personally is concerned. 

The various component parts of the 
elementary versions of the California 
Test consist of only twelve items 
each. The size range of “component” 
scores, therefore, is small and the 
reliability of the score is not as high 
as might be desired." 

It will be recalled also that in the 
comparisons presented above no sig- 
nificant differences between the 
groups in social adjustment ap 
peared, and our “family relations” 
variable is one of the six “compon- 
ents” of social adjustment. For these 
reasons large differences in average 
family relations scores were not to 
be expected. 

Such differences as appeared may 
be seen in Table V. None of them are 
large enough for statistical reliabil- 
ity, but the critical ratios for three 
of them are considerably larger than 
any that appeared with the total so 
cial adjustment score comparisons. 
In fact the differences between the 
farm children attending the village 


“The authors of the test report that the 
reliabilities of the component scores range 
between .60 and .80. 
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schools, and the country school chil- 
dren approaches real significance 
(CR. = 1.70) .15 Family morale ap- 
parently tends to be lower in the 
country school children. The other 
differences are mostly in the expected 
direction. The village farm children 
were highest and the group of village 
children with highest occupational 
status of family were second in order. 
The lowest occupational group, how- 
ever, did not take its expected low 
position. The mean family relation 
score for this group was very slightly 
lower than that for the highest occu- 
pational group but somewhat higher 
than the mean for the country school 
children. In general, however, there 
was at least a strong suggestion that 
differences in quality of family rela- 
tionships existed between the differ- 
ent groups of rural children which 
were associated with differences in 





“With a critical ratio as large as 1.70 
the probabilities are greater than 95 in 100 
that the observed difference represents an 
actual difference. 
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their average level of personal ad- 
justment. 

This probability is supported, but 
by no means confirmed, by the corre- 
lations that were obtained between 
the two sets of scores (self-adjust- 
ment and family relations) within 
each of the three main groups. The 
correlations between family relations 
and the six components of self adjust- 
ment were also computed. These re- 
sults are presented in Table VI. Be- 
cause of the small range of the com- 
ponent scores the coefficient of con- 
tingency, corrected for the effect of 
grouping (C-), rather than the Pear- 
son r, was used as a measure of 
relationship. The process of calculat- 
ing the probable error of the C is 
extremely laborious. For that reason 
only the P.E. of the smallest C (the 
maximum P.E.) in each column of 
Table VI was calculated. All of the 
C’s are highly significant statistically. 
In connection with the total self ad- 
justment score the lowest C is +.58 


TABLE V. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE “FAMILY RELATIONS” SCORES OF THE GROUPS OF 
RURAL CHILDREN THAT DIFFERED SIGNIFICANTLY IN AVERAGE SELF ADJUSTMENT 
A. Means and Standard Deviations 




















Group N Mean S.D. 
Village Farm 176 10.31 2.22 
Country 311 9.95 2.28 
Total Village Non-Farm 629 10.08 2.29 
Occupational Groups I, II, III 179 10.16 2.22 
Occupational Group VII 233 10.02 2.18 

B. Group Differences 

Groups Compared Diff. * Diff. C.R. 
Village Farm—Country 36 211 1.70 
Village Farm—Village Non-Farm .23 190 1.21 
yiage Farm—Occ. VII .29 .220 1.32 
Oce, I, II, 11I—Oce. VII 14 .220 0.64 





*=substitute for Sigma sign. 
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TABLE VI. CORRECTED COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY SHOWING THE RELATIONSEp 
BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARD FAMILY (“FAMILY RELATIONS”) AND PERSONALITy 
ADJUSTMENT IN RURAL CHILDREN AS MEASURED BY THE CALIFORNIA TeEsr op 


PERSONALITY 





Personality Variables 





Coefficients of Contingency (Cc) 





Country (one Farm Village 
room) School Children in Children 
Children Village Schools 


311) (N=224) 


(N=311 =224 (N=735) 
(Max. P.E.=.085)(Max. P.E.—.049) (Max. P.E.=.021) 





Total Self Adjustment 

Self-Reliance 

Sense of Personal Worth 

Sense of Personal Freedom 

Feeling of Belonging 

Freedom From Withdrawing Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous Symptoms 


651 583 654 
435 311 369 
-462 454 430 
414 462 501 
-566 512 -600 
542 -546 548 
A71 357 440 





in the village farm group. In the 
other two groups, C = +.65. “Feel- 
ing of belonging” and “freedom from 
withdrawing tendencies” were the 
component scores with highest cor- 
relations with family relations (C’s 
ranged between +.51 and +.60). 
“Self reliance’ gave the lowest cor- 
relations (C’s from +.31 to +.44). 

Assuming that the test measures 
what it purports to measure, the evi- 
dence is clearly in support of earlier 
findings. In general, the way the rural 
child feels about himself, in relation 
to the world about him—the ade- 
quacy of his adjustment to life—is 
positively, and rather strongly asso- 
ciated with the sort of relationships 
which exist between himself and his 
family. Family morale is important. 


Summary 


The results of this study suggest 
that certain circumstances and con- 
ditions of rural living are definitely 
associated with the achievement of 
desirable personality adjustment by 


the child. There appears to be some. 
thing about living on a farm near 
enough to the village or community 
center, or under circumstances which 
permit the child to attend the village 
school, which is relatively favorable 
to his psychological well-being. The 
likelihood seems strong that among 
the most important of these circum- 
stances is the economic, cultural and 
social status of the child’s family. 
However, even the more isolated farm 
family situation, where the child must 
attend the one-room school, was not 
particularly unfavorable to the child’s 
adjustments in comparison with the 
other residence groups except the 
village-school farm group. The most 
unfavorable situation, on the other 
hand, was to belong to a family of the 
lowest occupational group—the fam- 
ily of a common laborer in a farming 
community. Undoubtedly the eco 
nomic factor was basically important 
here. These circumstances and condi- 
tions of living in some instances 
probably affect the child’s happiness 
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HOMEMAKING PLANS 


the personality of the growing child. 
The need for intensive research in 
this important field is strongly 
indicated. 


directly. In other instances family 
jfe—the interpersonal relationships 
within the family—are affected, 
which in turn may profoundly affect 





The Homemaking Plans of 50 Farm Homemakers 


By Cleo Fitzsimmons and Nellie L. Perkinst 


ABSTRACT 


Although a majority of homemakers interviewed for this study stated that 
they did not live in accordance with any recognizable plan and as families 
and individuals had no clearly defined long-time objectives, analysis of their 
answers to other questions revealed rather complete plans for work schedules, 
provision of food, securing equipment, and financial security. There was less 
advance planning for securing clothing and maintenance of health. There were 
certain definite activities designed to achieve implied ideals in family relation- 
ships. Few plans for altering housing arrangements were found, but most of 
the houses could be presumed to be satisfactory. There was emphasis upon 
planning for children of these families, but little evidence of action based upon 
recognized plans. 

If clearly defined and coordinated short- and long-time plans for attainment 
of corresponding goals are desirable for guidance in family living, programs 


nong 
Cum- 
and 








are needed which will help families formulate both goals and plans. 


This study was made to learn the 
nature of long-time objectives and 
plans of a selected group of 50 farm 
families.' Such goals and plans are 
basic to the determination of daily 
(or other short-time) activities of 





+ University of Illinois. 

"It is part of a larger study whose pur- 
pose was to discover the pattern of con- 
sumption followed by farm people to whom 
choice was possible and who live in an area 
such that details of a common pattern might 
be developed. The area chosen was one 
known to be prosperous and was near Chi- 
tago, as well as to the cities of Aurora and 
Elgin in northern Illinois. The gross farm 
profit above commodities used in living and 
furnished directly by the farm for these 
families varied from $1,000 to $10,000 year- 
y. Median gross farm profit was $4,460. 
Means of communication and transportation 
in the area made it possible for all to know 
what goods were available for consumption 
purposes as well as what was approved by 
those families with the highest incomes. 





family members. Rural ministers, 
educational, and social workers must 
take them into account in the develop- 
ment of their respective programs if 
the programs are to be most success- 
ful. This success usually is measured 
in terms of changed practices and it 
is recognized that change is most 
readily induced when pre-program 
practices, beliefs, and attitudes are 
known and built upon. The nature of 
goals is believed to be revealed by the 
practices which relate to planning 
and to management in the use of 
resources available to the family. 
Although only a small group was 
studied, the findings indicate areas in 
which efforts of families in the de- 
velopment of plans and goals appear 
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inadequate in the light of practices 
which are believed by home econo- 
mists to result in attainment of maxi- 
mum satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment. With these areas educational 
programs might be concerned. 

Data were secured through use of 
a schedule and the interview method. 
Answers to questions were recorded 
verbatim by the interviewer. The 
questions were general in nature and 
avoided giving specific suggestions as 
to answers. Homemakers were asked 
to indicate their daily schedule in- 
cluding their schedule of consump- 
tion as well as production activities, 
a pattern menu for a day, and the 
way in which Sunday plans varied 
with those of other days. They were 
asked about the family’s long-time 
goals, its plans for the children, and 
the specific satisfactions in living 
sought by them and by the members 
of their family. Answers which many 
of them gave stressed the belief that 
they did not live in accordance with 
any recognizable plan, and that as 
families and as individuals, they had 
no clearly defined long-time objec- 
tives. However, some of their answers 
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to these and to other questions gaye 
evidence that, in reality, many of 
them did make plans for different 
kinds of consumption activities, |p 
some areas these cooperators stated 
that they “planned” a course of ag. 
tion. In others, certain arrangements 
were found—as for disposition of 
time or the provisions of certain com. 
modities—which could only be effect. 
ed as the result of planning. Then in 
other cases, particularly in the areg 
of family living, specific objectives 
were indicated. It is believed that ree. 
ognition of objectives may be taken 
as an indication of planning for their 
attainment. The reason for the exist- 
ence of objectives was not always 
indicated nor is it taken to be im. 
portant. 


Planning in Food Preparation and 
Consumption 


The disposition of time for work 
days was made around the three 
meals served, and in consequence, re- 
vealed arrangements in which plan- 
ning was involved. These arrange 
ments included: 








Total No. Per Cent of 
Daily Activities of Cases the Group 
A regular hour for breakfast 48 96 
A customary hour to begin dinner preparations 49 98 
A regular hour for dinner 49 98 
A customary hour for washing dinner dishes 44 88 
A customary hour to begin supper preparations 49 98 
A customary hour for eating supper 49 98 
A customary hour for washing supper dishes 47 94 
All members of the family eating breakfast together 33 66 
All members of the family eating supper together* 48 96° 
Supper eaten before milking so that women were through with 
their work when the men finished theirs 12 24 





*In many families children of school age were unable to be at home for the noon meal. 
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Total No. Per Cent of 
Long-time Arrangements of Cases the Group 
Some members of the family taking vitamins or other food 
supplements 82 64 
The family producing all or nearly all of its meat supply, 
including chicken 6 52 
The family producing all of its pork 46 92 
Shopping in town for food at regular intervals 34 68 
Special plans made for Sunday menu 40 80 
Sunday dinner no different from other days 9 19 





‘In a study of Management in Michigan Homes, Technical Bulletin 196 of the Michi- 
gan State College Agricultural Experiment Station, June 1944, pp. 71-72, Irma M. Gross 
and Evelyn A. Zwemer report 22.5 per cent of a group of 382 families eating one meal 
together daily, 31.9 per cent eating two meals, and 43.5 per cent eating all three meals 
together. The group, however, contained equal numbers (191) of farm and town families. 


In addition, all of the homemakers 
reported canning of food, and all ex- 
cept two, who were mothers of chil- 
dren under six months of age, said 
that the family had had a large gar- 
den in the summer just past. There 
were also individual instances of 
planning peculiarly adapted to a spe- 
cific family, as in the case of one 
homemaker who always discussed 
plans for guest meals with two small 
girls in the family, and of another 
who said she paid all of her grocery 
bills with the income from the sale 
of chickens and eggs. 


This list of activities related to 
food indicates planning, in the ma- 
jority of cases, with respect to daily 
and long-time arrangements for pro- 
vision of foods, awareness of and 
attempts to meet food requirements, 
and regularity in the service of daily 
meals. Not apparent from such a list 
is the extent of planning regarding 
the nature and arrangement of equip- 
ment used, coordination of these 
tasks with others that the homemaker 
performs, or the nature of satisfac- 
tions sought and of satisfactions and 





dissatisfactions realized through food 
consuming activities. Beside actual 
physical nourishment these satisfac- 
tions might at least include pleasure 
in aesthetic arrangements, a feeling 
of oneness or cooperation within the 
family group, and opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas and news of happen- 
ings. Any proposed educational pro- 
gram which dealt with management 
or planning would be concerned with 
these unanswered as well as the 
answered questions. 

All studies of the use of time by 
farm homemakers reveal the large 
proportion of it that is taken up by 
food provision, care, and preparation. 
In view of this fact, it appears that 
the areas in which homemakers need 
assistance are (1) the planning of 
food production activities in order 
that they may take a minimum of 
time, and (2) arranging food con- 
sumption activities so that they con- 
tribute as much as possible to the 
enjoyment of life by family members 
and to the development of individual 
personalities. Regular times for meals 
and shopping, all members of the 
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family eating together, and arrange- 
ments which make it possible for the 
homemaker to finish her work early 
enough to have some leisure before 
bedtime, all are clearly desirable. 


Planning and Clothing 


There were relatively few activities 
reported that indicated planning in 
connection with the use of clothing. 
However, 92 per cent of the women 
reported that they did their own 
laundry. Four per cent sent all of 
their washing weekly to commercial 
laundries, and four per cent sent the 
flat pieces every other week. Also 94 
per cent of the homemakers when 
interviewed wore dresses that were 
clean, well-fitting, and suitable for 
housework. Other indications in con- 
nection with the use of clothing were: 
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area of consumption, the problem ap. 
parently is one of standards rather 
than of planning. 


Planning in Rest and Recreational 
Activities 


Certain arrangements regarding 
rest and recreation effected by fam. 
ilies interviewed, while assuming the 
nature of a schedule or pattern in use 
of time or durable goods, involved 
planning for their attainment. In ad- 
dition, one homemaker said that mem- 
bers of her family took turns deciding 
upon radio programs listened to in the 
evening, and another said that she 
bought books with the money she 
saved by canning food for winter use. 








Total No. Per Cent of 
Provision of Clothing of Cases the Group 
Make clothing for children in the family* 12 70.6" 
Make much of their own clothing 17 34 
Patch or sew in the evening 11 22 
Like planning clothes better than making them 1 2 
Plan expenditure for clothing in advance of purchase 3 6 
Budget clothing expenditures by the year 1 2 





* Percentage figured on the basis of the number of families having children 14 years 


of age and under. 





*Gross and Zwemer, op. cit., p. 38, although reporting only upon conservation work 
with clothing find that more remolding of clothing was done for children than for mem- 


bers of the family over 14 years of age. 


Planning for Health Care 


Planning for care of health was 
limited, with 12 per cent of the fam- 
ilies taking children to the doctor for 
a yearly check-up and six per cent 
having all members going regularly 
for this check. Thirty-two per cent 
went to the dentist regularly. In this 


Planning in Housing Arrangements 


The houses in which nine of these 
families lived were 15 years old or 
less. Twenty more families were liv- 
ing in houses that had been remod- 
elled recently in some way. This 
might mean that fewer plans for 
change in housing arrangements 
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Planning automobile trips after the war 


; Total No. Per Cent of 
Provision for Rest and Recreation of Cases the Group 
oe ead 
Have a regular hour for arising and one for retiring 47 94 
Listen to a radio program while working 17 34 
Listen to the radio during some meal daily 33 66 
Wife rests after noon meal. . naps, 16 32 
rest or visits 12 24 
reads 5 10* 
Telephone relatives or friends at regular intervals 27 54 
Have a time for reading ; 10 20 
Arrange to enjoy musical events in the city 8 16 
Spend the evening with children and young people in the family 5 10 
Visit relatives at regular intervals 16 32 
No company on Sunday—do not want to cook all day : 4 
10 





reported resting during the day. 


would be found. For this reason com- 
pleted plans as well as those in antici- 
pation of action are noted in connec- 
tion with housing. 


1. THE HOUSE 


The interviews also revealed that 
in 21 of the 50 cases there were plans 
for the care of the grounds and, in a 
few of these cases, for their future 
improvement. 

Since remodelling is so frequently 
the means of effecting change in 
housing arrangements and some fam- 
ilies will be building new homes, one 


‘Gross and Zwemer found only 36.1 per cent of the 191 farm women in their group 


type of information in which home- 
makers might be expected to be in- 
terested is that dealing with room 
arrangement, both with respect to 
relationship of rooms to each other 
and with respect to the arrangements 
for individual rooms. This last refers 
to placing of wall openings, kinds and 
relative advantages of surface fin- 
ishes and coverings, planning for 
arrangement of major pieces of 
equipment and desirable provisions 
for storage. 

A summary of observations made 
of physical arrangements in kitchens 








Want walls refinished after the war 


Total No. Per Cent of 

Completed Plans of Cases the Group 
Family living in house 15 years old or less 9 18 
Family living in remodelled house 20 40 
House remodelled, plan for further change 11 22 
New bathroom installed 4 8 
New laundry room off the kitchen 1 2 
House electrified recently 2 4 
Kitchen remodelled 9 18 
Have new linoleum to reduce work of cleaning 11 22 
New cupboards and counters in the kitchen 3 6 
Plans Anticipating Action 

Change in use of rooms as family grows older 4 8 
lan a new house after the war 5 10 
Want to reduce the size of the kitchen 2 of 
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Possible Improvements in Kitchen Arrangements 











Total No. Per Cent of 
The Room Itself of Cases the Group 
Kitchen too large 7 14 
Kitchen is dark 6 12 
Combine two kitchens or use only one 3 6 
Storage 
Storage space could be improved 23 46 
Need more work and storage space 11 22 
Need better arrangement of work and storage space 5 10 
Equipment 
Second stove in kitchen inconveniently located 3 66 
Need running water in the kitchen 6 12 
Kitchen dining table is in the way of food preparation activities 6 12 





especially, shows the nature of prob- 
lems in that area, which planning and 
additional information unquestion- 
ably would help to solve. 


2. HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


With equipment for the productive 
activities of the household, and par- 
ticularly those which result in form 
utilities, the great majority of these 
households were well provided. 
Ninety-four per cent have electric 
refrigerators, 72 per cent have gas 
or electric ranges, and 86 per cent 


have electric washing machines, 
Helpful information for such a group 
would be that dealing with placing, 
care, and use of such equipment. 


On the other hand, many of these 
families are planning, after the war, 
to purchase equipment for the living 
areas of the house. Homemakers in 
this position would be interested in 
information on selection and care of 
such equipment. 

Any program in adult education 
dealing with material on equipment 
might profitably begin with a survey 


Planning and Equipment 

















Total No. Per Cent of 
Completed Plans of Cases the Group 
Evidence of thought given to selection, arrangement or repair 
of furnishings and equipment 76 
New electrical equipment recently purchased 36 72 
Have all the equipment desired 21 42 
Have equipment ordered for the kitchen 1 2 
Total No. Per Cent of 
In Anticipation of Action of Cases the Group 
Want a mangle to help with large ironi 5 10 
Planning for new furniture in living, dining, or bedrooms 26 52 
Planning for new laundry equipment 3 6 
Accumulating a set of china or silver 3 6 
Will buy a new stove after the war 3 6 
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which would reveal the kind of equip- 
ment participants already have, and 
also the uses for which they expect 
to secure equipment soon. Such an 
investigation would reveal the areas 
in which assistance is most needed by 
homemakers who make up a given 


group. 
3. CARE OF THE HOUSE 


Daily and weekly schedules re- 
yealed a certain amount of planning 
with respect to care of the house. 

While such regularity is desirable, 
the homemakers visited indicated 
that time for doing the cleaning of 
house and furnishings was not the 
only problem involved in their care. 
In fact, it was apparent that the 
cleaning activities carried on were 
governed very largely by habit. This 
is a saving of time and effort, of 
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course, when satisfactory methods 
for performing the different tasks 
have been found and are then adhered 
to. The problems in this area, for the 
majority of homemakers, lie not so 
much in the area of planning as in the 
areas of knowledge and adoption of 
suitable methods, and in awareness 
and adoption of higher standards. 


Arrangements and Plans Influencing 
Family Relationships 


In the arrangements for living that 
are related to child care and educa- 
tion, and to family relationships in 
general, many statements were made 
which indicated planning. 

Aside from these general arrange- 
ments and plans influencing family 
relationships, 50 per cent of the 
homemakers indicated that in differ- 

















Total No. Per Cent of 
Planning in Care of the House of Cases the Group 
A regular time for care of the house 40 80 
A regular time for making beds 44 88 
Straighten the house in the evening before going to bed 16 32 
Total No. Per Cent of 

Arrangements for Living of Cases the Group 
Expected to live on the farm when they were married 44 88 
Wanted a family 48 96 
Have planned to live as they are living ; a 42 
Wife encourages husband’s participation in community activities 15 30 
Wife has given up community activities to work with members 

of the family 4 8 
Wife helps to plan the farm business 20 40 
Want to keep the farm in the family 13 26 
Believe the country is a good place to raise children 9 18 
Wife fits her schedule to her husband’s* 29 58 
Wife fits her schedule to her children’s 3 6 
Wife’s activities include some care for husband’s health 15 30 
Develop special plans for birthdays and holidays 5 10 
“Have lived and enjoyed ourselves as we went along” 8 16 





*Table on daily food activity indicated adaptation of farm schedule to the wife’s 


plans. 
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ent ways they helped their children 
make plans. Eighteen per cent said 
that they wanted “to make a good 
home for the children.” Forty-six per 
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Care of small children and th 
necessity for meeting school sched. 
ules were reflected in daily plans 
with nine families having a definit, 


cent attempt to provide some special 
opportunity for the children in the 
family. Special provisions for chil- 
dren and young people included the 


time to take children to school anj 
to call for them, and 14 reporting 
regular hours for the care of chil. 
dren. In five families, also, there ap. 








following : peared the idea that it is the father’s 
Total No. Per Cent of 
Plans for Individual Development of Cases the Group 
Providing (or provided) music or dancing lessons 10 20 
Emphasize children’s individuality 5 10 
Would like for older children to go to college 17 34 
Gave children an opportunity for college if they wanted to go 15 30° 
Plan for children to be in 4-H Clubs next summer* 10 20 
Take children to Sunday school or Church or allow them to use 
the automobile and to go alone” 18 36 
Have education of the children as an immediate goal‘ . 34 





* Fifteen families have children of 4--H Club age. 
» Twenty-three families in which children drive the family car. 
* Twenty families have children of school age at home. 





5 The total, 64 per cent, is lower than the 83.3 per cent reported by Gross and Zwemer 
as having plans for the children’s education, but the 64 per cent refers to college educa- 
tion only and in these families all children of grade or high school age who had not 
already graduated from high school were in school. 








Plans for children’s vocations in- 
cluded the following: 

Total No. Per Cent of 
Plans for Vocations of Cases the Group 
Would like sons to farm but let them decide* 22 44 
Would like daughter to marry a farmer” 2 4 
Want daughter to marry, but to have a job first 8 16 
Wanted daughters to marry 12 24 





* 28 families have sons of school age, 31 have sons, all ages. 
» 25 families have daughters of school age, 31 have daughters, all ages. 





One mother indicated that her 
daughter had a good job and was 
better off in it than she would be if 


responsibility to direct the sons and 
the mother’s to direct the daughters. 
With. respect to management of 





married. One father who had hoped 
to be a lawyer when a young man, 
is pleased that one of three sons, who 
is an especially good student, is study- 
ing law. 


money, the existence of a complete 
plan was not clear in all cases, but 
in a majority of the families, farm 
records were kept, provision for the 
future was being made in the form of 
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Total No. Per Cent of 
Homemakers General Work Arrangements of Cases the Group 
Plan work by the week 6 12 
Set tasks for each day of the week 42 g4° 
Keeps the clock fast to get work done on time 1 2 
“Take it easy” before going out in the afternoon 2 4 
Do odd jobs while preparing a meal ' 13 26 
Wife and daughter have their own separate tasks 10 20 
Wife and daughter work together at one task 3 6 
“Choring” jobs are divided among family members 31 62 





*Thus 4 per cent have no plans. Gross and Zwemer found 8.6 per cent without work 


plans, op. cit., p. 47. 

















Total No. Per Cent of 
Money Management of Cases the Group 
Keep farm accounts 41 82 
Keep home accounts 5 10 
Are paying for a farm (or have finished recently) 16 32 
Want to, or are saving to buy a farm 9 18 
Wife and husband decide together to borrow 16 32 
Never borrow 6 12 
Farm operator has life insurance 46 92 
Homemaker has life insurance 8 16 
Family has paid-up policies or has cashed them 3 6 
Total No. Per Cent of 

General Objectives of Cases the Group 
Husband and wife act together for some common goal 44 88 
Changed to live stock farming from dairy farming (Did not 

like the long hours dairymen keep) 1 2 
Will stay on the farm as long as they live 20 40 
Uncertain as to whether or not they will stay on the farm 21 42 
Want to retire in town 9 18 
Have plans to leave this farm 3 6 





insurance or/and investment, and, in 
82 per cent of the families, husband 
and wife share in the decision as to 
whether or not money should be bor- 
rowed. Forty per cent of the families 
have a special desk where farm ac- 
counts and records are kept. All fam- 
ilies had saved money during the year 
just past.7 Some general, long-time 
objectives were indicated. 





"Gross and Zwemer found that 88.5 per 
cent of all the families they studied had 
saved during the year preceding their study, 
y “¢ per cent of the farm families. Op. 
at. p. 26. 


In all areas of consumption there 
was evidence of planning, although in 
no instance did families have any- 
thing so formal as a written plan. 
With respect to daily activities, some 
details were clearly recognized. There 
was the schedule of activities dealing 
with food. There usually was some 
provision for equipment that the 
homemaker considered adequate or a 
plan to obtain some desired piece. 
There was less planning in secur- 
ing clothing and for maintenance 
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of health, these goods being sought 
“when needed.” Relatively few spe- 
cific plans were found for altering 
present housing arrangements, but 
58 per cent of the families were liv- 
ing in houses that could be presumed 
to be satisfactory to them. 


While there was planning for the 
future shown in the provision of life 
insurance and in the purchase of 
land, these can only be taken as plans 
for security for living rather than 
specific living plans. Only fragments 
of planning were evident in the area 
of general plans or objectives which 
might be considered long-time life 
plans, although most families had 
some idea as to whether or not they 
wished to stay on the farm and there 
was considerable emphasis upon plan- 
ning for the children of the family 
—especially for the younger children. 
Perhaps in many cases this might 
have been called wishful thinking 
rather than actual planning. Families 
indicated that they had expected to 
live on the farm in 88 per cent of the 
cases, and all but 4 per cent had want- 
ed children (although 16 per cent of 
the families, all but 4 per cent of 
whom had been established 10 years 
or more, had none). Forty-two per 
cent of the group had planned to live 
as they were living. One family had 
changed from one kind of farming to 
another which allowed a way of living 
that was preferred. 

Beyond this, it could only be con- 
cluded that these families had no very 
clear-cut ideas as to the pattern of 
living they desired. Schedules of 
weekly and daily activities also sug- 
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gest that consumption activities, be. 
yond those actually essential fo, 
maintenance of the farm operator jp 
a condition to continue his work were 
incidental to the work itself. The 
family was a farm family first of al], 
assuming all of the responsibilities 
in care of stock and crops, and living 
after that. However, the apparent 
harshness of this picture was modi- 
fied greatly by the fact that most of 
the members of the families would 
rather do farm work than anything 
else. 


Conclusion 


Thus, although these homemakers 
indicated that they do not make in. 
clusive plans for living, evidences of 
planning can be found in connection 
with the pattern of consumption that 
they have established. If clearly de- 
fined and coordinated short-and-long- 
time plans for attainment of corre- 
sponding goals are desirable for guid- 
ance in family living as home econo- 
mists commonly believe they are, it 
appears that these families would be 
assisted by programs which would 
aid them to: 

1. Define immediate and long-time 
objectives, showing their relationship 
to each other. 

2. Place an estimate upon the rela- 
tive importance of goals desired. 

3. In the light of these goals, evalu- 
ate the relative importance of activi- 
ties being carried on at present by 
all family members. 

4, Assess the relative productive 
ness in satisfaction of the different 
portions of time and other resources 
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being devoted to the different types 
of activity. 

5. Determine the contribution of all 
types of present plans and activity 
toward attainment of desired goals. 

6. Develop new plans and new goals 
where either seem desirable. 

This, of course, is the sort of prob- 
lem with which assistance is needed 
by nearly any individual or family 
attempting to develop comprehensive 





‘This is important for the information of 
the teacher or extension worker. The knowl- 
edge may be gained through such studies as 
the larger one in connection with which the 
material presented here was secured. 


plans for living. Logical steps in 
which help could be given would be: 

1. Discovery and recognition of 
plans and routines already estab- 
lished, and of goals considered de- 
sirable.® 

2. Development of interest in great- 
er amplification and coordination of 
short- and long-time plans. 

38. Demonstration of methods 
whereby this could be achieved. 

4, Establishment of means for mea- 
suring progress toward goals, par- 
ticularly long-time goals. 








NOTES 


Edited by Paul H. Landis 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND FARM OWNERSHIP* 


Introduction. This paper reports the re- 
sults of an attempt to measure the relation- 
ship of certain social background factors 
to a selected group of owners and non- 
owners of farms by the techniques of multi- 
ple and partial correlation. Previous studies 
have indicated the importance of farm ten- 
ure status of parents, state of origin, school- 
ing, early occupational or tenure experience, 
age at marriage, and other factors, but 
little effort has been made to determine the 
relative influence of these factors.! Corre- 
lation analysis offers a method of achieving 
this objective. 

The background factors used in this study 
are stated in such a way as to relate those 
which are considered to be advantageous in 
the achievement of farm ownership to the 
owner group, and those which are regarded 
as disadvantageous in reaching this status 
to the nonowner group. 


Procedure. The data for this study are 
taken from interviews with 453 owners and 
726 nonowners (tenants, farm laborers and 
“others”) residing in the open country of 
nine counties in Oklahoma. As the first step, 
the cases in each tenure group were tabu- 
lated by townships for the following 
factors: 


*This paper is a contribution of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 


1E. D. Tetreau, “The ‘Agricultural Lad- 
der’ in the Careers of 610 Ohio Farmers.” 
Jour. of Land and Public Utility Economics, 
VII (1931) 237-248; Allen D. Edwards, 
“Virginia’s Rural Marginal Population,” 
Social Forces, XVII (1939) 390-395; Robert 
T. McMillan, “The Relationship of Selected 
Social Background Factors to Farm Tenure 
Status,” The Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XXIII (1943) 320-330; and same 
author, “Farm Ownership Status of Parents 
As a Determinant of Socioeconomic Status 
of Farmers,” Rural Sociology, IX (1944) 
151-160. 


Owners (X,) 


X, = Husband born outside a southern 
state or in a foreign country, 

X, = Parents of husband, wife, or both 
classed as farm owner. 

X, = Husband possessed eight grady 
or more of schooling. 

X, = Husband classed as farm owner 
at beginning of earning life. 

X, = Husband’s age at first marriag 
24 years old or older. 


NONOWNERS (X,) 

X, = Husband born in one of 13 south. 
ern states. 

X, = Parents of husband, wife, or both, 
classed as nonowner of farm. 

X, = Husband possessed less than eight 
grades of schooling. 

X, = Husband classed as nonowner at 
beginning of earning life. 

X, = Husband’s age at first marriage 
under 24 years old. 


The next step was to calculate multiple 
and partial correlation and beta coefficients, 
which appear in the accompanying table? 

Findings. The results indicate a high de 
gree of relationship of ownership and of 
nonownership to the combined influence of 
the five variables. For the owner group, 
R is .973, and for the nonowner group, R 
equals .994. 

It can be seen from the data in the table 
that the three measures of relationship en- 
ployed produce nearly similar ranks in the 
order of importance of the separate varis- 
bles. The ownership of a farm by the par- 
ents of the husband, wife, or both, is the 
most important factor associated with farm 
ownership among the propositi. Beginning 


* For definitions of these terms and meth 
ods of calculation, see Morris M. Blair, Fi 
Sones Statistics (New York, 1944) Chap. 
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tenure status is the variable reflecting the 
largest amount of association with non- 
owners. The remaining factors have small 
coefficients, and therefore little influence, 
in comparison. 


TaBLE SHOWING COMPARISON OF SEPARATE 
DETERMINATION, PARTIAL CORRELATION, 
AND BETA COEFFICIENTS 








Separate Partial 
Variable Determination Correlation Betas 
OWNERS 
i, 0162 .0083 0236 
X; -7029 .5563 -7266 
X, 1125 .0948 1318 
X,  —0179 0028  —.0263 
X, 1324 .0948 -1537 
NONOWNERS 
X, .0606 0351 -0646 
X, —.0549 1270 —.0722 
i. 0490 0435 .0550 
X; -7909 -7330 -7966 
X, .1434 1473 .1494 





The tenure status of parents cannot be 
overstressed in connection with the achieve- 
ment of farm ownership. Ninety-one per 
cent of the owners reported either one or 
both sets of parents as farm owners at the 
time of the couple’s marriage. Landlessness 
of parents correlates negatively with non- 
owners, because 65 per cent of these couples 
had parents who were farm owners. Other 
data at hand show that eight of every ten 
sons of landless parents who remain in 
agriculture are landless themselves. The 
relatively high proportions of couples in 
both groups with landowning parents sug- 
gest that disproportionately large numbers 
of open-country residents, which include 
agriculturists chiefly, are drawn from the 
landowning class. 

The high degree of relationship between 
nonowners and their beginning tenure 
status holds true, because, almost without 
exception, nonowners occupy that status at 
the beginning of earning life. On the other 
hand, relatively few owners started earning 
life on their own farms; hence the relation- 
ship between this variable and farm owner- 
ship is negative. Other supporting data 


show that farm owners tend to begin their 
earning careers at a higher tenure level 
than nonowners. 

Age at marriage rates third in degree of 
association with the dependent variables, 
ownership and nonownership of farms. 
Nearly two-thirds of the owners married 
at the age of 24 years old or older as com- 
pared with less than one-half of the non- 
owners. Other data at hand show that age 
at marriage decreases rather sharply among 
heads of farm families in Oklahoma classi- 
fied by age. This fact weakens the signifi- 
cance of this variable since nonowners, be- 
ing younger than owners on the average, 
have not had as much time in which to 
achieve farm ownership. 

The amount of schooling appears to have 
exerted little influence on the tenure 
achievement of the groups studied, but there 
is reason to believe that it will assume 
greater importance in the future. The sift- 
ing process did not operate so rigorously 
when many of the present owners acquired 
farms in Oklahoma. Land was free or low- 
priced, and competition probably was less 
keen than it is now. Henceforth, as farm 
owners are drawn increasingly from the 
landed classes, sharper differences in edu- 
cation between owners and nonowners can 
be expected. In this analysis, no adjustment 
is made for the effects of age. Actually 
nonowners as a group have slightly more 
schooling than owners. This difference ex- 
plains the smaller coefficients for this par- 
ticular variable among nonowners than 
owners. 

Birthplace in a southern state is a varia- 
ble bearing a fairly close association to 
nonownership. Eight of every ten non- 
owners as against six of every ten owners 
of farms were born in one of the thirteen 
southern states. Some of the difference in 
these proportions can be traced to the age 
structure of the two groups. This variable 
probably is most important in a state which 
contains relatively large numbers of popu- 
lation drawn from other states. 

The principal conclusion derived from 
this study is that farm families are largely 
the product of their geographic and cultural 
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environments and that present differences 
in their tenure status can be understood 
better with a knowledge of their social 
background. The study itself illustrates how 
multiple and partial correlation analysis 
can be applied to special problems in land 
tenure. While the results do not differ ma- 
terially from those obtained by tabular 
analysis, limitations of the data have been 
obscured in processing them for correlation. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


For example, differences in the age compo. 
sition are extremely important in explgip. 
ing variations in the behavior of owne, 
and nonowners, and unless allowances ar 
made for these it is easy to misinterpret 
the actual situation. 


RoBerT T. MCMILLAN and 
MARYLEE MASON. 


Oklahoma A. and M. 





NOTES ON LAND TENURE IN COLOMBIA* 


From the standpoint of land tenure, the 
rural population of Colombia may be divided 
into four classes: (a) owners or proprie- 
tors, (b) occupants who have the spirit of 
the owner but who lack legal title to the 
land, (c) renters (arrendatarios) who pay 
in cash or in work, and (d) agregados. 
Each of these categories may be further 
subdivided, but they constitute the common 
and more permanent classes. 


The owner of a small or a medium-sized 
tract exploits the land directly with his 
own labor, perhaps aided by hired workers, 
uses his own or borrowed capital, and him- 
self directs the agricultural operations and 
assumes full responsibility for them. This 
type of agriculturist generally lives on his 
land with his family. His wife and such 
children as are capable of working also 
contribute in a direct and personal form to 
the enterprise. In this way there develops 
a family industry or business. In some cases 
such a proprietor also has participating in 
his enterprise other workers who are de- 
pendent upon him, as arrendatarios or 
agregados. Each of these enjoys the free 
use of a small parcel of land belonging to 
the farm on which he constructs his own 
habitation, but he is obligated to work for 
the owner at the customary daily wage. 
Such proprietors are free to transform the 
product of their agricultural activities into 
cash by the sale of their harvest, saving 


* Translated from the Spanish by T. Lynn 
Smith. 


some for new plantings, and also retaining 
a part for the satisfaction of the family’s 
necessities. 

The sizes or extensions of the farms vary 
greatly. Those belonging to the small farm. 
ing class range from a couple of acres to 
about 100. Naturally, it is very difficult to 
reduce this category of agriculturists to any 
standard type. 

The class of proprietors also includes the 
agriculturists on a larger scale, those pos- 
sessing acreages greater than _ indicated 
above, and embracing the ones who possess 
great haciendas. Among such proprietors 
no longer is there the customary participa- 
tion of the family in the farm work. Many 
of them do not even live on the land but 
reside in the urban center of the municipio 
in which it is located, or in other centers of 
greater importance. Not a few live in 
Bogota, the capital of the Republic. 

Many large proprietors direct their en- 
terprises personally aided by mayordomos, 
but others are present only during the sea- 
sons of the most important work, i.e., during 
sowing and harvesting. In such cases, the 
number of arrendatarios, or agregados, and 
of day laborers is augmented considerably 
and, as a consequence, the socio-economic 
relations between proprietor and workers 
are more complex and more likely to create 
problems and conflicts. Frequently these be- 
come acute and some of them prove to be 
almost insoluble. 

The second class is composed of those 
who occupy land with the spirit of owner- 
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ship, but who lack legal titles to the proper- 
ties. It is made up of those who have 

ion, but not the full dominion of 
the land that comes through compliance 
with all the legal prescriptions of the law. 
It includes the occupants of unpatented 
lands (terrenos baldios) whose dominion 
sill pertains to the nation, but which are 
destined for those individuals who make use 
of them and acquire the right to their 
adjudication in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law. This is not the place to 
treat fully all of these rules and regulations, 
but it is well to deal with some aspects of 
the subject. 

From the socio-economic point of view, 
ocupation in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law is highly beneficial to the 
community and the nation. It is the best 
way to create wealth, to build up the coun- 
try (hacer patria), to contribute to the in- 
crease of population and to the development 
of expanses that so far have not been in- 
corporated into the general economy nor 
brought under the sovereignty of the state. 
But, unfortunately, ignorance of the law, 
desire for gain, and the tendency to ignore 
the legal rights of others have caused this 
precious privilege of easily obtaining almost 
free land to be abused. It has been distorted 
into a system of creating the social con- 
ficts which today constitute a tremendous 
obstacle to the work of developing the re- 
sources of the nation. 

The “colonato,” as the phenomena of so- 
tial conflict resulting from the perverted 
use of the privilege of settling on unoccu- 
pied land is improperly called, is today one 
of the most serious problems in the rural 
community. Especially does it create diffi- 
culties in the relationships between proprie- 
tors and laborers, whose close ties are based 
in the joint exploitation of the land. 

Where such conflicts exist the social prog- 
tess of the rural population is blocked. So- 
tiety is in a transitory period of instability, 
which will ultimately produce either stabili- 
zation according to customary forms or the 
explosion of restrained interests and pas- 
sions which will produce socio-economic 
chaos in the groups affected and throughout 
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the nation. It will ultimately lead to a re- 
pression and stamping out of the tendencies 
under way, or to a new form of social 
organization with laws, customs and meth- 
ods quite different from the old ones. 

Today we are in the period of instability. 
Conflicts over the possession of the land 
between those who claim ownership and 
those who want to put it to economic use 
are frequent and many times nearly in- 
solvable. 

A third agricultural class is made up of 
those called arrendatarios or renters. It 
includes genuine renters who pay in cash 
for the lands they occupy and use, along 
with others who enjoy the use of a bit of 
land in exchange for labor. The first of 
these contains those who secure small and 
others who get large extensions of land, but 
they all have the same characteristics and 
the same problems as do the proprietors. 

The second group of so-called renters are, 
in general, workers or day laborers in the 
service of a land owner. They live and work 
on his farm, and as a compensation they 
enjoy the use of a small parcel of ground, 
called an estancia, to cultivate and on which 
they may construct their habitations. The 
price for the use of a parcel is paid in 
work and its form varies according to the 
customs and practices of the various regions 
of the country. In some the arrendatario 
has the obligation of working exclusively 
or principally for the land owner from 
whom he receives the use of a parcel, gain- 
ing the usual wage paid to the laborers; 
in others, he has the obligation of giving 
a designated day or days of the week to the 
labors of the farm without receiving any 
daily wage. The latter is what is called “to 
pay an obligation” (pagar obligacién). 
When the farming operations are on a 
large scale so that many arrendatarios are 
involved, the proprietor or the mayordomo 
rotates the payment of the “obligations” 
among the workers so that they are not 
prevented from cultivating their parcels. By 
this system of organization the proprietor 
secures a permanent contingent of laborers 
for his enterprises; the worker, in turn, 
obtains a place to build his dwelling, space 
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in which to grow the products that are 
indispensable for his subsistence, called pan 
coger, wages for the days he works other 
than those of “obligation,” and some money 
from the sale of surplus products grown 
on his parcel. These ararngements also give 
rise to a series of socio-economic relations 
and conflicts of great interest to the student 
of rural sociology. 


The misnamed class of renters (arren- 
datarios) also includes a group similar in 
most respects to those who “pagar obliga- 
cion,” except that the landlord receives as 
his rent a share of the crop from the parcel. 
The percentage taken varies from one re- 
gion to another in accordance with customs, 
necessities, and methods of cultivation, be- 
tween 50 per cent as a maximum and 20 
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per cent as a minimum. Where the per. 
centage is at a minimum, the renters are 
more properly called aparceros. 

The agregado or cuidandero is an agri. 
cultural laborer who has, in addition, some 
of the characteristics of a domestic servant, 
He lives on the finca or hacienda, generally 
in the main house. His principal work js 
to take care (vigilar, cuidar) of the farm, 
preventing damage that might be caused 
by men and animals. Frequently, he also 
participates as a laborer in agricultural 
activities and enjoys the use of a small plot 
of ground somewhere on the farm. Orii- 
narily he is paid by the month, not by the 
day, being considered as a “dependent” or 
retainer. 

Luis ROBERTO GARCIA, 





POSTWAR NEEDS AND PROPOSALS FOR EXTENSION IN 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY* 


We have recognized the need for more 
effective group work in extension service 
for some time; that if the extension service 
is to reach the majority of rural families 
effectively, depending as it does on one, two 
or three professional county workers and 
on local volunteer leaders, it must use group 
methods. Now we are coming to realize 
that it must become effective in the use of 
the rural community unit of organization 
if it is to be of the greatest possible service. 
It has been pointed out before that the 
extension service has not given adequate 
consideration to work on a community basis 
in spite of the fact that the rural com- 


* This paper came out of conferences with 

. L. Hummel, V.P.I., and Douglas Ens- 
minger, B.A.E., U.S.D.A. It is based on re- 
sponses to questionnaires from 21 Exten- 
sion Directors and Extension Rural Sociolo- 
gists in 18 states. The manuscript was re- 
viewed by A. F. Wileden, University of 
Wisconsin and Robert A. Polson, Cornell 
University; to these men the author is 
deeply grateful. 


munity is the best unit for the organization 
of rural society.1 

Extension rural sociologists in all phases 
of their work have used the group approach. 
Now they are emphasizing the need in the 
present and postwar period of providing 
effective community organization for exten- 
sion service. They participate in program 
planning and leader training. But they em- 
phasize the need for leader training in 
group methods? as contrasted with leader 
training in subject matter. This is not to 
say that rural sociologists do not have sub- 
ject matter of their own. Decidedly they 
do, especially in the fields of population 
changes, standards of living, family rela- 
tionships, rural school reorganization, group 
health, social security, recreation, rural 


“Extension Service Jumps Back to the 
Neighborhood,” Rural Sociology, VIII (De 
cember, 1943). , 

* See W. R. Gordon, “An Interpretation of 
Staff Opinions on Extension Leadership, 
Rural Sociology, IX (June, 1944), 232-242. 
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church improvement and similar fields. This 
js true also of group technics, including 
discussion, community organization, inter- 
group cooperation, changing attitudes, cus- 
toms, traditions and mores. These are all 
felds in which research workers in rural 
sociology have made studies throughout the 
years. 

One of the limitations to the more effec- 
tive use of rural sociology extension has 
been the fact that all extension workers 
have had to deal with group and leader 
training problems, and some of them have 
been as guilty of a “know it all” attitude 
as have farmers who scoff at “book larnin’.” 
It would be a great boon to the extension 
service if we could give effective help to 
subject-matter specialists in setting up 
leader and group systems. This would pro- 
vide, of course, not only developing more 
effective local leadership and group meth- 
ods; it would mean an opportunity to make 
a frontal attack on the problems of inter- 
group relations both on the county and the 
community levels, thus avoiding much of 
the duplication, overlapping, and conflict to 
which so many of our good farm people 
object. Extension rural sociologists are 
working in this field; but they do not look 
upon themselves as administrators or usurp- 
ing the field of administrators, rather they 
have a service program. 


These are general impressions gleaned 
from responses to a recent inquiry to ex- 
tension directors and rural sociologists 
throughout the United States. This inquiry 
was made by the Extension Committee of 
the Rural Sociological Society of America 
and forms the basis for the following more 
detailed report. The replies stressed not 
only what is now being done but what the 
future emphasis should be in extension work 
in rural sociology. The analysis falls under 
three headings: To 

(1) provide community and neighborhood 

organization for extension service, 

(2) help solve specific rural problems, 

and 

(3) strengthen rural democratic pro- 

cedures. 
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PROVIDING COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
ORGANIZATION 


Extension rural sociologists are now giv- 
ing a great deal of attention to providing 
effective community and neighborhood or- 
ganization for extension service. Exten- 
sion directors are looking to them more and 
more for help in making extension serv- 
ice effective in the rural community and 
neighborhood. They recognize that this must 
be done if extension service is to reach the 
people it should. Community and neighbor- 
hood mapping, organization, planning, more 
effective use of special interest groups in 
the community and county, and leader selec- 
tion and training were needs specifically 
mentioned by respondents. 


Importance and place of neighborhood 
leaders. The neighborhood leader system 
should be adapted to new and changing 
conditions and integrated into a community 
organization scheme. One Extension Direc- 
tor stated, “anything that can be done to 
develop better methods in the neighborhood 
and community approach will be worth 
while.” An organization specialist, who had 
done considerable work with the wartime 
neighborhood leader system said, “The hard- 
est jobs were the training of agents and 
leaders and in correlating the system with 
present organizations: 4-H clubs, farm or- 
ganizations, women’s organizations, soil con- 
servation service, etc.” Another felt strongly 
that, “Opportunity must be provided for 
greater variations in the system according 
to local situations; and that a program of 
this sort necessitates considerable time for 
extensive development.” Perhaps the chief 
method and function should be to select 
(preferably by local choice) one or two 
neighborhood leaders in each locality who 
could be the contact person for the extension 
service. 


The need for mapping neighborhoods and 
communities. The war period has empha- 
sized the need for knowing the natural 
groupings of rural people. When the war- 
time neighborhood plan was launched rural 
sociologists urged the need for mapping 
the natural neighborhood and community 
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groups. Any program of community and 
neighborhood organization calls for a knowl- 
edge of the natural groups. It should be as 
important to map rural neighborhoods and 
communities as to map soil types in a state, 
for if we expect to secure local cooperation 
on our extension program we should recog- 
nize the groups in which rural people are 
already in the habit of cooperating. A cau- 
tion must be noted; that when mapping is 
done it must be in terms of the purpose 
for which it can be used. Not all rural 
groups operate on the locality basis. 

The importance of special interest groups. 
Extension rural sociologists in most states 
have emphasized giving program planning 
and leader training help to what are called 
“special interest groups,” such as youth 
groups, farmers’ clubs, community clubs, 
farm bureau units, Granges, farmers’ union 
locals; parent-teacher associations, home- 
makers clubs, etc. Specific mention by Ex- 
tension Directors was of assistance needed 
to the 4-H and older youth program. But help 
to special interest groups is not limited to 
youth groups. One extension rural sociolo- 
gist is to give considerable time to interest 
groups in helping them “to define their 
problems and purposes and in program 
planning and in conducting meetings.” 
Another plans to give increased attention 
and support to farm membership organi- 
zations and agricultural cooperatives, al- 
though not to limit his work to the members 
of farm organizations. 

Many demands for program planning help 
come from community units of farmers and 
homemakers’ organizations, parent-teachers 
associations, school community clubs, and 
similar groups. These special interest 
groups are interested in techniques which 
will “make their organizations go,” espe- 
cially in leader training and program plan- 
ning. They are anxious for the subject mat- 
ter for their meetings which will be of value 
to their members, but they do not want a 
rehash of materials which have been dis- 
cussed in newspapers, over the radio and 
in various other ways. Subject matter in 
production, marketing and home improve- 
ment is welcome, especially if it is fresh 
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and well presented and usable. They ay 
also much interested in recreation, schoo 
and church improvement, social security fo 
farmers, group health schemes, how to meet 
the need of returning military and wa; 
worker personnel. In dealing with run 
groups the extension service must recognize 
these social and group problems, as well as 
production and consumption problems, as 
important in helping improve rural life 
This may be the way in which the extension 
service must broaden its program to be of 
the greatest service to rural people. 


The importance of intergroup cooperation, 
Few people appreciate, as does the rural 
sociologist, how many groups and agencies 
have grown up in the United States to serve 
rural people, many of them government 
agencies; but few, moreover, can testify to 
the “pulling and hauling” that occur in a 
county or community as well as can a county 
agent. Many “roads” of service have been 
built to the farmer’s gate, but few of them 
are adequately integrated. Often the recom- 
mendations of one agency will be in exact 
contradiction of those of another. But, as one 
specialist puts it, “We in extension must 
first put our own house in order. In the 
further development of our organization 
program we need to give special thought to 
the closer correlation of our agricultural, 
home economics and 4-H club programs. In 
the minds of many people they are still 
three separate, distinct programs. Programs 
can be made (in closer correlation) through 
the joint planning on the county basis by 
county boards of agriculture with home 
demonstration and 4-H club work adequate- 
ly represented on the Board.” 3 


Rural people should be spared a multi- 
plicity of approaches; they should have 
hand in how to plan for and use these 
services most effectively. Farming and farm 
family life is a cooperative venture; the 
services provided for their use should be 
made available on a cooperative and inte 
grated basis. The county agent, home dem- 
onstration agent, 4-H club leader, SCS field- 


*See Gordon’s report on this point, op. 
cit., p. 237. 
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man, FSA supervisor, AAA committeemen, 
farm organization worker, county health 
doctor and nurse, rural pastor, vocational 
teacher, librarian, and all similar profes- 
sional people need to know each other, plan 
together and understand each one’s pro- 
grams and how they are carried out. They 
must be aware not only of the service from 
their own agencies, but also of those avail- 
able from other agencies, so that if need 
arises they can help find the solutions or 
turn the problem over to those qualified to 
handle them. The extension rural sociolo- 
gists can help in this process of integration 
and cooperative program planning. 


The necessity of leader training in group 
methods. Leader training is essential if the 
extension service is to have effective group 
and community organization. Director Si- 
mons of New York requested that, “We 
ought to have a more active leaders’ train- 
ing program.” Assistance must be given 
both to adult and youth leaders, “to improve 
the technic and leadership —training in 
skills (methods) — always holding before 
them the goals of the total community life.” 
In order to train group and community 
leaders we must “utilize effective techniques 
so that larger groups of people may be 
reached in an organized way.” Both exten- 
sion directors and extension rural sociolo- 
gists emphasized the need for group leader 
training methods. One extension rural soci- 
ologist frankly recognizes, “that much more 
experimental work is needed on a selected 
basis and that we need much more research 
analysis.” 


A proposed community extension organi- 
zation system. The extension service is faced 
with the necessity then, of developing a 
more effective system of community organi- 
zation. Would it not be desirable to develop 
a uniform approach? Such an approach 
could be simple, such as to have two chief 
features : 

(1) Holding winter afternoon community 
meetings in each of the larger natural com- 
munity centers (as shown by mapping the 
county), and doing so in the same center 
every year so that the people will under- 
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stand, expect, and look forward to these 
meetings, having leaders in each neighbor- 
hood to promote them; and 

(2) giving those in attendance the oppor- 
tunity to sign up as cooperators in the 
projects discussed at chese meetings and 
asking for volunteers to carry on demon- 
strations in their neighborhoods. Some of 
the meetings could include participation by 
both the county agricultural and home dem- 
onstration agent. 

Local communities might be urged to or- 
ganize for continuation of the meetings or 
to carry on surveys, studies, discussions 
and project activities of their own. Yearly 
county planning conferences with leaders 
from the communities would then be neces- 
sary. Project cooperators could be asked to 
keep records and submit reports of results 
at the end of the year. Special interest 
groups could see that their leaders and 
members were in attendance at these com- 
munity extension meetings. Some such plan 
seems highly desirable and feasible. 

It may be desirable that some such sys- 
tem be carried on experimentally in a few 
selected counties. One specialist recommends 
that, “We should select one or more coun- 
ties in each district and there maintain an 
organization program in which we attempt 
to reach out and go forward in as many 
new and effective ways as seem practicable 
... (with) a more or less continuous study 
of the effectiveness of our whole organiza- 
tion and education program in reaching 
farm people.” 


HELPING SOLVE SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


Extension rural sociologists have been 
concerned in the past with organization and 
service. But the field of subject matter in 
rural sociology offers a real challenge to 
the teaching abilities of rural sociologists. 
The special committee report of the Land- 
Grant College Association on Postwar Agri- 
cultural Policy has a section on Rural Liv- 
ing and Social Facilities which lists the 
following problems of concern to rural soci- 
ologists: Rural schools should be improved; 
better health is needed; social security 
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should be extended to rural people; better 
housing is desirable; rural recreation is 
needed; religious activities should be devel- 
oped.4 Extension directors and rural soci- 
ologists specifically mentioned these and 
such other fields as family relationships, 
population adjustment, work with minority 
social groups, work with the “rurban” popu- 
lation, a program to enable small farmers 
and farm laborers to live comfortably in 
the country, practical land settlement proj- 
ects for the returned war veteran going 
onto the land, and extending free library 
service to rural people. Most of these fields 
are those in which rural sociologists have 
or can get subject matter. Work in these 
fields will require not only the teaching of 
subject matter but working with organiza- 
tional techniques as well. It may well be 
that major attention should center on the 
following: 


Reorganization for rural education. The 
problem is to provide not only a good 
twelve-year education program for the 
youth but also (1) to provide in that school 
program for the training of youth for rural 
as well as urban life and (2) to develop an 
adult educational program that is adequate- 
ly integrated with the present adult educa- 
tional program for rural people. 


Experimentation in group health pro- 
grams. Recently, rural sociologists have 
carried on significant studies on the rural 
health situation. The plain fact is that the 
health of rural people is not as well pro- 
tected as that of urban people. Subject mat- 
ter in the field of the organization of county 
health units, hospital and medical coopera- 
tives, and similar service is in the hands 
of rural sociologists and they should be out 
using it in rural areas. 


Studying social security. Can we prevent 
a situation in which one-third of the farm 
people in the country again will be on 
relief? There are well-developed proposals 
to meet such a situation through a more 
complete social security program, but rural 


* See also, “Rural Communities of Wiscon- 
sin Getting Ready for Tomorrow,” Cir. 353, 
Ext. Ser. of the Coll. of Agr., Jan., 1945. 
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people have little information on them, The 
extension rural sociologists have a real field 
of service here. 


Providing adequate recreation. This ig a 
method as well as subject matter field, for 
it requires the learning of skills, especially 
on the part of the local leaders. Assistance 
with youth centers, and group and com. 
munity recreation programs is in great de. 
mand. Music, drama and art are a part of 
this need if rural communities are to he 
made “socially satisfying to both youth and 
adults.”5 


Aiding rural church revitalization. The 
rural church has reached such a low ebb 
in many communities that numerous na- 
tional and state church bodies have become 
deeply concerned. Because rural sociologists 
have made significant studies on the work 
of the rural church and its relation to rural 
life they have increasingly been called upon 
for help. Moreover, the extension service 
can be made more effective if church leaders 
understand its program and benefits; and 
rural churches will become more vital to 
the needs of rural people if they understand, 
help develop, and use the extension service, 


Providing services for rural nonfarm 
people. The rural community is made up of 
as many nonfarm as farm people. Their 
welfare, like that of farm people, is of 
concern to the whole of society. It is sig- 
nificant that the areas of greatest increase 
in population have been the rural or open 
country nonfarm areas. Because movements 
into the country on small plots of ground 
involve not only production, marketing and 
consumption problems but also problems in 
education, health protection, local govern- 
ment, church participation, recreation and 
community organization, the extension rural 
sociologist has a part to play. 


Discussing population changes. The US 
DA has an Outlook Service, through the 
extension service, that has become extreme- 
ly valuable to farm people. The welfare of 
rural people is affected, also, by changes 


* Land-Grant College Report. 
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NOTES 


in population. To have good family life, 

schools, good churches and a good 
community life requires a certain degree 
of stability. A population outlook service 
may prove as valuable as a production and 
price outlook service and probably could 
be as easily developed. Here is a real field 
for service for the extension rural sociolo- 
gist. 
Social aspects of land settlement. Many 
people, including soldiers and war workers 
may return to the land, especially as part- 
time farmers and city workers on small 
acerages. The social problems involved for 
consideration are: Location of site relative 
to adequate schools, churches and other 
community services; guidance and training 
of those who desire to return; their inte- 
gration into the life of the community. 
Many groups, such as insurance companies, 
will be seeking help and the help that can 
be given by the rural sociologists must not 
be overlooked. 


STRENGTHENING RURAL DEMOCRATIC 
PROCEDURES 


“One of the most urgent needs of agri- 
culture is a means of assuring that the 
programs and policies adopted are those 
which reflect the needs and wishes of local 
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people.”6 This point of view also is reflected 
in responses from various individuals to the 
present inquiry. “The neighborhood leader 
system, public discussion, and careful plan- 
ning should make it possible for the exten- 
sion service to reach more people and render 
a greater service to farm families,” reports 
one rural sociologist. Others report, “prac- 
tically all small groups of neighborhood 
leaders have been conducted as discussion 
groups,” and that, “a large share of time 
is given to organizing the discussion groups 
to secure action on plans for postwar un- 
employment.” 

The techniques of discussion shoot through 
almost all group methods. It is essential if 
local people are to analyze their own needs, 
and help to formulate and carry out plans 
of action. It is highly useful to get a better 
understanding of new methods and to adapt 
them to use on the farm, in the home or in 
the community. It is a group method and 
certainly extension rural sociologists should 
be trained and ready to help with it wher- 
ever needed and useful. 

Davip E. LINDSTROM. 
University of Illinois. 


° Postwar Agricultural Policy, Report by 
the Committee on Postwar Agricultural 
Policy, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Oct. 1944, p. 59. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeuber} 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Based on the 1941-1942 investigation of 
family spending and saving in wartime, the 
study, what farm families spend for med- 
ical care,| presents, largely, through pie 
charts and pictorial bar charts, an analysis 
of farm operators’ families’ expenditures 
for medical care. The first part deals with 
expenditures for medical care at three in- 
come levels: $250-500, $750-1,000, and 
$2,000-3,000. The second part analyses the 
medical expenditures of middle income level 
families alone, emphasizing comparisons of 
those having high and low medical ex- 
penses. The third part brings out rural- 
urban differences in medical care expendi- 
tures at the respective farm, village, and 
urban median income levels. 


The health and medical-care situation in 
rural Virginia,? with suggestions for im- 
provement of conditions, is the subject of 
another health bulletin from the Virginia 
Experiment Station. Death rates for con- 
tagious diseases have declined rapidly dur- 
ing the past- generation but infant, ma- 
ternal and general death rates are still 
higher than similar rates for the nation 
and deaths due to tuberculosis and syphilis 
are much higher than the average for the 
nation. The health status of Negroes is 
worse than that of the whites. Wide var- 
iations in health conditions exist within 
the different regions but in general rural 
health conditions are worse than urban. In 
some rural regions there are more than 
5,000 persons for every physician and more 


+ Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Edgar A. 
Schuler, J. Lambert Molyneaux, and T. Wil- 
son Longmore. 

*Jean L. Pennock and Grace M. Angle. 
What farm families spend for medical care. 
18 pp. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. 561. 
Washington, D. C. April 1945. 

* Leland B. Tate. The health and medical- 
care situation in rural Virginia. Va. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 363. 51 pp. Blacksburg. 
October 1944. 


than 10,000 persons for every dentist. Legg 
than one-third of the local hospitals fo, 
general use are in rural areas where two. 
thirds of the people live. The lack of do. 
tors and hospitals and the high cost in pr. 
portion to farm incomes cause many rural 
people to go without medical care. Future 
possibilities for providing more health and 
medical services include: (1) an expansion 
of the present health-serving agencies such 
as the local health departments; (2) the 
prepayment plans of medical care; (3) e. 
operative community hospitals; (4) local 
hospital systems partly tax supported and 
(5) subsidized State systems of medical 
aid. When prepayment plans for hospital, 
surgical and medical care are developed 
further and become more widespread, they 
should be able to provide relatively more 
service and more reasonable rates. 


Health and mortality in Louisiana, is a 
concise and clear-cut analysis of U. §, 
Census Bureau mortality data on the 25,648 
persons who were reported as having died 
in Louisiana during 1940, and of the 
changes which have taken place in Louis- 
iana and the United States death rate 
between 1920 and 1940. Topics treated in- 
clude: the most common causes of death for 
Louisiana as a whole; residential and racial 
differences in death rates from all causes; 
a comparison between Louisiana and United 
States rates, by place of residence and 
race, for the 25 most common causes of 
death; and changes in mortality rates, by 
race, between 1920 and 1940. 


The 25 figures which graphically illustrate 
the text and the five tables of basic data on 
mortality rates generally serve to empha- 
size the importance of racial differences in 
mortality rates as well as the differences 
between Louisiana and United States rates. 


* Louise Kemp and T. Lynn Smith. Health 
and mortality in Louisiana. La. Agr. oa 
Sta. Bul. 390. 46 pp. University, May 1945. 
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POPULATION 

In Population in relation to resources and 
employment opportunities in South Caro- 
lina,t Allen Edwards develops an index of 
population pressure. For the farm popula- 
tion the index includes: (1) adjusted farm 
income per capita farm population, (2) ad- 
justed farm income per male agricultural 
worker, (3) value of land and buildings per 
capita of the farm population, (4) average 
cash farm income per hired farm laborer, 
and (5) average days worked in nonagri- 
cultural employment per farm operator. The 
index of nonfarm population pressure com- 
bine average monthly rental of nonfarm 
homes in 1940 and average annual earnings 
of workers in covered employment in 1943. 
The two are combined for an index of total 
population pressure and the indexes, as 
well as their components and related mate- 
rials, are shown by counties. 


Farm and small town workers in metro- 
politan industry,® is a study based on inter- 
views with 58 families in Spokane, who 
had come from communities of less than 
10,000 population after January 1, 1940 and 
who had at least one person living at home 
who was working in war industry in the 
summer of 1944. The largest proportion of 
the families came from Washington or 
nearby States although 31 States, Alaska 
and British Columbia were represented. The 
most important reason given for coming was 
to find better jobs. The majority had made 
occupational adjustments satisfactorily but 
some disliked their jobs because of poor 
working conditions, preference for other 
work or inconvenience of location and trans- 
portation. Type of work, congeniality of co- 
workers and working conditions rated above 





‘Allen D. Edwards. Population in rela- 
tion to resources and employment oppor- 
tunities in South Carolina. South Carolina 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 358, 61 pp. Clemson, 
May 1945. 

*Paul H. Landis and Katherine H. Day. 
Farm and small town workers in_metro- 
politan war industry. A Sociological Study 
of War Migrants in Spokane, Washington. 
Series in Rural Pop. No. 11. Wash. Agr. 
-— Sta. Bul. 460, 39 pp. Pullman, March 
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wage rates in affecting workers likes and 
dislikes of jobs. More than three-fourths of 
the group studied lived in new housing units 
where the row houses, crowding and gen- 
erally undesirable living conditions gave 
them a feeling of inferiority in relation to 
other residents in the community. In spite 
of this, the majority liked Spokane—its 
climate, schools, medical facilities, ete. Only 
a few had definite plans for establishing 
themselves on an independent basis after 
the war. 


YouTH STUDIES 


Washington high school graduates in de- 
pression and in war years,® is fifth in a 
series of studies which traces the activities 
of Washington high school graduates from 
the depression period through the third year 
of war. The proportion of boys in high 
school dropped continually after war 
started, with a smaller proportion entering 
college after the first war year. Although 
college attendance of young women de- 
creased somewhat during the first two war 
years, the class of 1944 set a new record 
for college entrance with more than a fifth 
of the girls attending. A higher proportion 
of girls began nurses’ training and a small- 
er proportion entered commercial schools 
or took postgraduate work in high school 
than in previous years. A majority of the 
boys entered the armed forces immediately 
after high school graduation. More boys 
were in school in 1944 than in 1943, prob- 
ably due to the speeding up of the high 
school program which permits graduation 
at an earlier age. A much higher proportion 
of urban youth than rural youth continue 
schooling beyond high school although the 
differences for young women are not as 
great as for young men. 


Youth in the rural community,’ is the 


* Paul H. Landis. Washington high school 
graduates in depression and in war years. 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 463, 20 pp. 
Pullman, May 1945. 

*E. L. Kirkpatrick and others. Youth in 
the rural community. 30 pp. Youth Section, 
American Country Life Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. July 1945. 
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fifth bulletin in a series planned to assist 
young people in discovering and meeting the 
needs of their local communities. Questions 
vital to the welfare of rural youth are dis- 
cussed, including opportunities for employ- 
ment, preparation for marriage, education, 
recreation, religion and health. The ways in 
which young people can help in solving local 
problems are considered as well as their pos- 
sible contributions to national and interna- 
tional groups. “But the maximum contribu- 
tion within the community, and out to the 
world, comes from the joint efforts of all 
agencies, families and individuals in the 
solution of common problems, the attain- 
ment of needed facilities and services, the 
broadening of interests and relationships.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Volume 2, No. 3 of the Institute of Social 
and Economic Research® issued by the 
Inter-American University includes a di- 
rectory of specialists in social and economic 
studies in Latin America as well as a di- 
rectory of institutions of higher learning 
and research in Latin America and also a 
250 page article on “Aspects of Rural 
Sociology of Panama” by Ofelia Hooper. 


Inter-relationships among farms® were 
studied in three communities in southeast- 
ern Kansas in order (1) to describe the 
organization and the combination of farms 
in a mature community; (2) to determine 
the use and needed adjustments of farms 
too small to furnish an adequate return for 
an average farm family; (3) to study 
forces which determine adjustments in in- 
ter-farm relationships; (4) to determine the 
most profitable sizes of units and combina- 
tions of enterprises for the area and (5) to 
determine the use and exchange of re- 
sources as they are affected by size, type and 


* Bulletin of the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, Inter-American Uni- 
versity. Panama, Rep. de Panama. Feb. 
- 1945. 

°M. L. Otto. Inter-relationships among 
farms in a community. Kans. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Cir. 229, 32 pp. Manhattan, May 1945. 
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tenure of farms, the age of operator, and 
the composition of the farm family. 

The percentage of operators hiring labo; 
and the average number of days of labor 
hired increased with size of farm. Mor 
labor was hired on the general, beef-cattle 
and hog farms than on other farms. A rg. 
atively high percentage of farms in all gize 
groups were either general, cash-grain or 
feed-crop farms although the cash-grain and 
wheat farms had a tendency to be some. 
what larger than average. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the opera. 
tors were tenants, 30 to 35 per cent were 
owners, and 25 to 30 per cent were part. 
owners. In general owner-operators lived on 
the smallest farms, part-owners on the larg. 
est farms and tenants on farms of medium 
size. Owners operated a higher percentage 
of ‘livestock farms, tenants more of the 
cash-grain and crop farms as well as many 
dairy farms, while part-owners were found 
on all the types of farms. The average age 
of all operators was about 50 years with 
owner and part-owner operators older than 
the average and tenants five to six years 
younger than the average. The number of 
persons in the families of the part-owners 
was near the average for all operators; 
families of the tenant-operators were larger 
than the average, families of the owners 
were smaller than the average. 


In Farms for veterans,!° published by the 
National Planning Association, Lowry Ne- 
son outlines the postwar supply of and de- 
mand for farms and concludes that with the 
prospective demand for farms among veter- 
ans there will be more persons wanting to 
farm after the war than the number of 
farms likely to be available from retirement 
or death of operators, expected departures 
to other occupations, the return of military 
land, and the opening of new land farms. 
The report points out that it is essential to 
allow for the fact that agriculture is 4 
shrinking segment of the total economy; the 


* Lowry Nelson. Farms for veterans. 2 
pp. A joint committee report. Planning 
Pamphlet No. 47. National Planning Ass0- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. Sept. 1945. 
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experience following World War I revealed 
the weakness inherent in land settlement 
projects for veterans; veterans who under- 
take farming as a means of earning their 
living should be established on farms of 
sufficient size, have enough capital resources 
to permit efficient operations, and veterans 
who plan to farm should not be established 
in closed communities or veteran colonies. 
There are 15 recommendations, including 
some statements of dissent by individual 
committee members. 


Using 850 replies to a questionnaire sent 
to independent, local, state, and regional 
groups and branches of national organiza- 
tions in every section of the United States, 
the author of Here’s how it’s done,11 de- 
scribes some of the techniques that have 
proved most successful in stimulating inter- 
est in national and international problems 
and community planning. It turns out to be 
an up-to-date compendium of illustrations 
of homely but modern Democracy at work 
—through forums, lectures, radio, record- 
ings, films, posters, drama, press advertis- 
ing. The large number of illustrations are 
applicable to city rather than to rural life. 
A fairly complete list of sources of program 
material available from national organiza- 
tions is included. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Bird, Bedford W. and Landis, Paul H. Plan- 
ning the rural hospital and health center. 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Popular Bul. 181, 
16 pp. Pullman, Aug. 1945. 


Frame, Nat T. Rushmore, a village-centered 
community in the cornbelt in wartime. 25 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. 


Governmental cooperation and the returning 
veteran in Connecticut communities. 50 
pp. Council on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. Transportation Building. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1945. 





"Florence B. Widutis and others. Here’s 
how it’s done. A Popular Education Guide. 
74 pp. Postwar Information Exchange, Inc. 
New York, 1945. 
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Haag, Herman M. Income, expenses and 


savings of local cooperative associations. 
Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bul. 389, 30 
pp. Columbia, March 1945. 


Landis, Benson Y. Memoirs of the section 
on alcohol studies Yale University No. 4. 
Some economic aspects of alcohol prob- 
lems. 44 pp. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, New Haven, Conn. 1945. 


Lee, Alfred McClung. Race riots aren’t 
necessary. 31 pp. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 107. Public Affairs Com. Inc. New 
York. 1945. 


Longmore, T. Wilson and Vaughan Theo L. 
Cass County rural health service, Cass 
County, Texas, 1942-44. 117 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Little Rock, Ark. 
May 1945. 


Longmore, T. Wilson. Watson, Arkansas, 
effect of war in a Mississippi delta com- 
munity. 27 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Little Rock, Ark. June 1945. 


McMillan, Robert T. Rural farm housing 
characteristics in Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Cir. M-140. 9 pp. Still- 
water, May 1945. 


Martin, James W. Southern state and local 
finance trends and the war. 106 pp. Van- 
derbilt University Press. Nashville, Tenn. 
and University of Kentucky Press, Lex- 
ington, Ky. March 1945. 


National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. Rural schools 
for tomorrow. Yearbook. 152 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Feb. 1945. 


Tostlebe, Alvin S. and others. The balance 
sheet of agriculture 1945. 48 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washing- 
ton, D. C. June 1945. 


Tripp, Thomas Alfred. Rural Americans on 
the move. 24 pp. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1945. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. Civilian migra- 
tion in the United States: December, 1941, 
to March, 1945. 7 pp. Series P-S, No. 5. 
Washington, D. C. Sept. 1945. 
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U. S. Congress. Senate. 78th Congress. Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Farm labor 
program, 1944. Hearings before a sub- 
committee on H. J. Res. 208, 210 pp. 
Washington, D. C. 1944. 


U. S. Congress. House. 79th Congress. Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work. Hearings on 
H. R. 1690, April 19 and 20, 1945. Serial 
C, 94 pp. Washington, D. C. 1945. 


U. S. Congress. Senate. 79th Congress. 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Further development of cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work. Hearings on S. 
383, April 18, 1945. 59 pp. Washington, 
D. C. 1945. 


U. S. Congress. Senate. 79th Congress. Sum- 
mary of federal agency reports on full 
employment bill. Report to the Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 102 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C. July 1945. 


U. S. Congress. House. 79th Congress. Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Food and ag- 
riculture organization of the United Na- 
tions. Hearings pursuant to H. J. Res. 
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145 providing for membership of the 
United States in the Food and Agricy). 
ture Organization of the United Nations, 
April 12, 1945, 78 pp. Washington, D. ¢, 
1945. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. What peace can mean to 
American farmers. Maintenance of full 
employment. 28 pp. Misc. Pub. 570. Wash. 
ington, D. C. 1945. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Extension Service. A pre. 
view of tomorrow’s educational problems 
in agricultural economics and rural g0- 
ciology. 34 pp. Washington, D. C. Sept. 
1945. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Inter-bureau Com. on 
Postwar Programs. Agricultural coopera- 
tives in the postwar period. 41 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C. July 1945. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Office of Information. 
Social security fer farmers and farm 
workers. Washington, D. C. Feb. 19465. 


Weitz, Alice C. Youth and your community. 
31 pp. Public Affairs Pamphlet 108. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee Inc. New York, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Country Planning, A Study of Rural Prob- 
lems. By The Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vi 
+ 288. 7s. 6d. net. 

Until recently Rural Sociology in England 
has been more largely of the historical type 
dealing with village organization and cul- 
tural change, from the early origin of the 
manor through the corn law end, the ensuing 
rural depopulation and the decay of the 
agrarian countryside. More recently, under 
various titles (agricultural economics, rural 
education, country planning) it has revived 
asa contemporary study with a method, con- 
tent and approach closely like that in the 
United States. This work, which is the prod- 
ut of C. S. Orwin and his group around 
Oxford, presents the contemporary school 
at its best. (For some others see the papers 
in Creative Demobilization, Vol. II, Oxford, 
1944, E. A. Gutkind, ed.). The immediate 
focal point of this analysis is a region of 
twenty-four square miles in South Central 
England, probably in Oxfordshire. The study 
deals respectively with land and soils, rural 
industries, local government, rural housing, 
education, health, religious organization, 
charity, and social activities and organiza- 
tions in this region of three large and eigh- 
teen small villages. The final chapter sum- 
marizes the results in social planning under 
the caption where do we go from here. 


It is extremely difficult to discuss this 
valuable work in short space unless to an 
audience intimately acquainted with the 
divergent problems of rural life in England 
and on the Continent and with the wide 
differences of opinions among the rural lead- 
ers in each country. A few observations, 
however, will give the position of Orwin and 
his group as opposed to various others. 
Orwin thinks that most of the lands of Eng- 
land should be reorganized into large farms 
(about 500 acres in size), and thinks the 
inclosure hedges should be uprooted in the 


interests of agrarian efficiency. He speaks for 
“a new inclosure movement” (247). He holds 
that present farming is “putting new wine 
into very old bottles” and since “ancient 
bullock-sheds do not make good modern 
cowhouses,” etc., he favors and makes an 
excellent case for a fundamental reorgani- 
zation of the whole of rural life. To a con- 
siderable extent this is to be achieved at 
national cost and under country-wide direc- 
tion. In the field of housing he is equally 
creative, although critically so of both sides 
of the problem. He does not wish to preserve 
the old, even though picturesque, if ineffic- 
ient. (It is fine to have a house which looks 
like a Christmas card but it is better to have 
one watertight). On the other hand, the var- 
ious public rehousing acts have torn down 
much that was both good and picturesque 
and have erected a great many misplaced 
artistic monstrosities from the viewpoint of 
the beauty of the remainder of the cottages 
in the English village. 

He recognizes and bemoans the decline 
and almost complete formal extinction in 
England of local government (parish activi- 
ties). The Allotment organization and the 
“pub” group seem to be the remaining virile 
organizations and the village publican “if he 
were the right man” often played the most 
important part in village leadership. How- 
ever, the proposed remedy in this work is 
not the recreation of a village life based 
upon function and responsibility, because on 
most issues (education, health, parish reor- 
ganization, housing, etc.) it holds that the 
further centralization of control away from 
the village is probably the best solution. 

This whole work, barely touched in this 
review, represents some of the best creative 
thinking which has come out of England as 
a proposed reconstruction program. It prob- 
ably does not have all the right answers but 
it is at least objective, firmly founded, 
forward-looking, and all British. 


Harvard University. CARLE C, ZIMMERMAN. 
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The Reconstruction of World Agriculture. 


By Karl Brandt. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
viii + 416. $4.00. 

This book is a timely and comprehensive 
discussion of the overall problems of the 
restoration of world agriculture and its re- 
adjustment to peacetime. With character- 
istic thoroughness the author develops his 
thesis in detail with the use of historical and 
statistical data, and heightens the reader’s 
interest with many interesting sidelights on 
recent developments in world agriculture. 

Chapters I, II and III deal with the expe- 
rience of agriculture during and following 
World War I. They contain an excellent 
statement of the division of labor in world 
agricultural production, with special refer- 
ences to food production and European im- 
port requirements; agricultural recovery in 
the 1920’s; and the depression of the 1930’s. 
Students of agricultural policy will be espe- 
cially interested in the discussion of the 
functional behavior of agriculture, in Chap- 
ter III, and the role of government in re- 
covery, especially in the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany. 

The next three chapters, IV, V and VI, 
deal with the impact of war on world agri- 
culture and its probable consequences. Spe- 
cial consideration is given to the food strat- 
egy of various countries, the effects of the 
strategy as indicated by the most reliable 
sources of information, and the probable 
status of food supplies at the close of hostil- 
ities and during the demobilization. Discus- 
sion of the latter is necessarily more specu- 
lative than previous sections because of the 
date of final editing (late in 1944) although 
the author expresses an optimism in the 
probable food situation based on his belief 
that food production was generally well 
maintained during the war and that farming 
has great resiliency to meet new exigencies 
and opportunities. 

Chapters VII, VIII and IX contain the 
meat of discussion that a reader would ex- 
pect in a’ treatise on reconstruction of world 
agriculture. Agricultural policy for an era 


of peace is here in the foreground. Proteg. 
tionism, free trade, feudalism, family farms, 
general economic progress and various goy. 
ernment controls are comprehended in the 
discussion. 

The concluding chapter gives the broad 
outlines of agricultural reconstruction jp 
selected countries as indicated by tradition, 
resources and existing techniques. As jp 
previous chapters, emphasis is placed on the 
countries of western Europe, particularly 
Germany, and the Americas which probably 
will continue to play a leading role in world 
agriculture. 

A refreshing point of view is assumed by 
the author throughout in recognizing that 
agriculture is a sector of a national economy 
and that there is great interdependence of 
agriculture, industry and commerce. Agri- 
cultural fundamentalism is denied (p. 246), 
Emphasis is accordingly given to the in. 
portance of industrialization to agricultural 
welfare because of the relatively greater 
opportunity for expansion in industry, com- 
merce and professional services. It, there. 
fore, follows that “any plans to deprive in- 
dustrial nations of their key industries and 
force them back into a peasant economy... 
are contrary to political and economic reason 
and necessity.” (p. 404) 

One must not conclude without pointing 
out the importance which the author at 
taches to international trade and related 
domestic policies in the reconstruction of 
world agriculture. Expansion, it is argued, 
is essential to avoidance of the creation of 
situations for political explosion in a world 
where war has recently laid the foundation 
for industrial and agricultural expansion. 
Suggested cornerstones for expansion of 
world trade are (1) concerted action of 
Great Powers to foster trade, (2) encourage- 
ment of export of capital, (3) avoidance of 
straight jackets of bilateral agreements, 
quotas and similar restrictions to foreign 
trade, and (4) adoption of domestic policies 
that contribute to the above ends. 


H. B. PRICE. 
University of Kentucky. 
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The Governing of Men. By Alexander H. 
Leighton. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xvi + 404. 
$3.75. 

The Governing of Men is divided into two 
parts. Part I sets forth in considerable de- 
tail the story of Poston, a Japanese reloca- 
tion center established along the Colorado 
River in the State of Arizona. Part II, built 
largely on Part I, projects numerous prin- 
ciples and recommendations concerning the 
governing of men, and these are given uni- 
yersal application. The approach is made 
largely from the standpoint of cultural an- 
thropology, sociology, and psychology, and 
the book should be a real revelation and aid 
to administrators trained along traditional 
lines. To my knowledge, no other book 
brings to fruition such a welcome and ef- 
fective cross-fertilization of the above listed 
social science disciplines with political 
science. 

At first glance the title of this book 
causes some confusion. Its anomalous 
nature is dispelled in a statement by Danton 
before his execution, “Oh, it were better to 
be a poor fisherman than to meddle with the 
governing of men.” This somber motive is 
maintained throughout the book and is par- 
ticularly apparent in Part I, which sets 
forth the confusion, hardships, and tragedy 
which marked the uprooting of thousands of 
families from the West Coast, and their 
incarceration in what some call relocation 
centers and others call concentration camps 
(See “What Not to Do with Japan” by 
Willis Church Lamott in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, June 1945, p. 585). 

The Governing of Men reflects the work 
of outstanding research workers. While it 
was issued under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, the following social scientists other 
than the author contributed to the planning 
and execution of the work: E. H. Spicer, 
Conrad M. Arensberg, Robert Redfield, 
Clyde Kluckholn, Harry Field, Laura 
Thompson, Dorothy C. Leighton, the late 
Eugene Lerner, and Elizabeth Colson. Sev- 
eral of these were on the research staff, 
known as the Bureau of Sociological Re- 
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search, in the Poston relocation center. The 
staff also included more than a score of 
capable Japanese-American students, who 
contributed much to bridge the gap between 
occupants in the Center and the white mem- 
bers of the staff. 

Most readers no doubt are already fa- 
miliar with some of Dr. Leighton’s previous 
studies. Dr. Leighton is trained in the fields 
of both medicine and psychology and has 
made important contributions to the litera- 
ture dealing with Navahos and Eskimos. 
As the author of The Governing of Men, he 
also carries the title of Lt. Comdr., Medical 
Corps, U.S.N.R., from which service he was 
detailed to take charge of the study here 
described. 

The aims and functions of the study lead- 
ing to the preparation of this book are stated 
as follows: 


1. To aid the administration by an- 
alyzing the attitudes of the evacuees 
with particular reference to their re- 
sponses to administrative acts and to 
draw practical conclusions as to what 
worked well, what did not work so well 
and why. 

2. To gather data of a general char- 
acter that might be of value in the ad- 
ministration of dislocated communities 
in occupied areas. 

3. To train field workers of Japanese 
ancestry in social analysis so that they 
could be helpful in occupied areas of 
the Pacific, during or after the war. 


While it was in part the purpose of the 
Bureau of Sociological Research to aid the 
administration of the Poston Center, it is 
fortunate that the value and significance of 
this research effort need not be measured by 
the experiences and events described in Part 
I of the book. The administrators of the 
Center undertook an unhappy job which by 
no stretch of the imagination or by ad- 
ministrative ingenuity could be executed to 
the satisfaction of all interested groups. 
Tension on the West Coast reached such a 
high pitch that unreasonable demands were 
made in many quarters and by many groups. 
Naturally, these could not be satisfied. On 
the other hand, there were many thousands 
of Japanese-Americans who had committed 
no overt act against the Government, many 
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of them American-born citizens, who were 
ruthlessly torn from their communities and 
means of livelihood and placed behind barbed 
wire fences at Poston and other places. 
Moreover, administrative responsibility for 
the Center was divided among the War Re- 
location Authority, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and the War Department. No 
clear-cut, over-all policy for the Center was 
ever developed, and this situation perpet- 
uated a prolonged state of confusion, frus- 
tration, and resentment on the part of the 
evacuees. 

On the basis of the experiences and events 
described in Part I, the author projects his 
postulates, principles and recommendations 
in Part II. Suggestive of the author’s ap- 
proach are chapter headings 16, 17, and 18, 
which deal respectively with “Individuals 
Under Stress,” “Systems of Belief Under 
Stress,” and “Social Organization Under 
Stress.” Samples of principles submitted in 
chapter 17 follow: 


People under stress are inclined to 
become more intolerant of belief sys- 
tems which they perceive to be different 
from their own (p. 296). Related to 
this intolerance is the common belief 
system that persons are cut to one 
stereotyped pattern and are possessed 
of traits that are unaccountable, in- 
ferior or repugnant (p. 297). 


No better hand-book for administrators and 
even legislators has come to this reviewer’s 
attention. 

The author would have done well to 
emphasize the fact that good policies must 
accompany good administration. No admin- 
istrator, regardless of his genius or art, can 
attain the objectives set forth without sound 
policies. Good policies may be implied in the 
principles, but the need for them deserves 
special emphasis. Query: Was the evacua- 
tion program good policy? 

Rural sociologists and other social scien- 
tists will do well to read this book and test 
Mr. Leighton’s principles and recommenda- 
tions, not only in community and cultural 
studies but also in administrative programs 
of the Government. For good and perhaps 
sufficient ‘reasons, social scientists are gen- 
erally loathe to principle-ize subject matter 
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and the bold effort made in this book de. 
serves attention, reflection, and it appears, 
application. Tke integrity and usefulness of 
the social disciplines will be greatly ep. 
hanced by well-formulated and tested prin. 
ciples and recommendations. Moreover, g 
mature science should offer society these 
useful tools. 
WALTER M. KOLLMonrcen, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 





A Chinese Village. By Martin C. Yang. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945, 
Pp. xvii + 275. $3.00. 

This is one of the best, if not the best, 
descriptions of Chinese village organization 
and operation yet published. It is also an 
excellent illustration of how community life 
may be intimately portrayed. 

Martin Yang was born and reared in the 
village he describes, Taitou near Tsingtao, 
in Shantung province. He lived there until 
he went away to attend high school, but 
each year since that time until he came to 
the United States in 1939, he had gone back 
to his native village for periods ranging 
from five days to several months. He has 
continuously kept up his contacts with rela- 
tives, so that his study is an intimate record 
based on personal observation and ex- 
perience. 

In 1940, Yang came to Cornell Uni- 
versity for graduate study in Rural So- 
ciology, after having spent one year in 
Wittenberg College in Ohio. In 1929, he had 
received a B.A. degree from Cheeloo Uni- 
versity, Tsinan, China, and subsequently 
taught in that school and worked in China’s 
Rural Reconstruction Movement. In 1942, 
Yang received his doctorate, having pre 
pared his thesis on a study of The Market 
Town and Rural Life in China. Following 
this, Yang was granted a fellowship in the 
Department of Anthropology at Columbia 
University, where he was able to carry on 
further study in that field and to conduct 
the study which resulted in this book. Yang, 
therefore, had both the first hand experience 
and the scientific training which could pro- 
duce this very personal, yet scholarly and 
accurate, study. 
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Yang’s method of presentation is a dy- 
namic one. After describing the physical 
site of his village and its relation to the 
outer world, the people of the village and 
the way they make their livelihood and the 
standard of living they get from it, he 
focuses upon the social functioning of the 
village residents. Proceeding from the thesis 
that the foundations of the social life of the 
Chinese village lie in the operation of the 
family, he explains the relationships be- 
tween the family members, describes the 
family as an economic and ceremonial group, 
the significance of marriage, the rearing of 
children, and the care of the aged. Next 
comes the description of the relationships of 
the individuals and families to the village, 
with neighborhood activities, clan responsi- 
bilities, extra-village associations, and vil- 
lage conflicts and leadership portrayed. Be- 
yond the village is the relationship of the 
individual and his family to the market 
town, and then to the larger world, each of 
which is shown. Finally, Yang’s own views 
of what will happen to the village in the 
tomorrow of China are given, the chief sug- 
gestion being that rural reconstruction in 
China should center about the market town, 
an idea he presented in his doctor’s thesis. 

Persons who know China, or some other 
part of China, may criticize Dr. Yang’s 
book by pointing out that many economic 
and social practices are entirely different 
in other areas from those described. Yang 
recognizes this and points out that China 
is so vast that such must be the case. A 
major value of his presentation is, however, 
that he ties together the various phases of 
rural living in his area and shows their 
relationships to each other in a thoroughly 
understanding manner, often indicating that 
practices differ in his region from those in 
another place. 

Readers, both lay and professional, will 
enjoy this book. It is well written and has 
an excellent make-up. But the most pleasing 
part of the reading will be in the colorful 
details which give insight not obtainable in 
most works. Just one of many such details 
is the following illustration: Speaking of 
the family living quarters and describing 
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how the arrangements are made for the 
different members, the author says, “A mar- 
ried son must have his own room. The 
father of a family that had a two-room 
house went to sleep in a neighbor’s barn 
when his son was married. Fortunately, he 
had but one son.” Such insights are given 
relative to farm practices, children’s games, 
family organization, food habits, and many 
others so that the reader comes to feel that 
he is really seeing the Chinese village in 
action. 
W. A. ANDERSON. 

Cornell University. 





Emotional Factors in Learning. By Lois 
Barclay Murphy and Henry Ladd. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. x + 404. $3.50. 

Emotional Factors in Learning should be 
read carefully by college presidents, deans 
and faculty members and, with equal 
thoughtfulness, by psychologists and student 
personnel workers. The book is significant 
for college policy makers and teachers be- 
cause it shows what is involved in turning 
on-paper curricula into realized intellectual 
and emotional development of students. It 
is significant for psychologists because it 
reports a pioneer methodological study of 
the “dynamics” of the educational and per- 
sonal development of young women through- 
out their four years in college. 

Many college teachers and administrators 
will be afraid to accept Murphy’s and Ladd’s 
findings and to consider seriously their edu- 
cational implifications. “A great book is 
hardly a great book unless it is a great 
experience to the student reading it.” ... 
“teachers ... deeply hope that each learn- 
ing exposure will ‘take,’ will be in fact a 
learning experience.” ... “how different for 
each individual are the processes of orienta- 
tion to the new situation presented by col- 
lege, the task of clarification of interests, 
and the patterns of development through 
college.” . . . “This means not only early 
recognition of the character structure of 
the student, but an understanding of the 
basis of the pattern and its probable limits 
of flexibility.” ... “The shift from reliance 
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upon the student’s stated interests to the 
analysis of her educational needs in relation 
to her total development marks a shift to 
a ‘diagnostic basis’ for curriculum planning 
for the individual.” These phrases indicate 
the futility of much contemporary educa- 
tion and point the direction in which reform 
must occur. Students are differentially per- 
meable to certain experiences when they 
enter college and as they continue through 
their education. No amount of loyalty to 
the “logic” of a subject-matter field, no 
amount of devotion to a “great book” can 
change this. Permeability, i.e., learning, de- 
pends on the personality structure of the 
student, on the basis of the pattern of this 
structure, on the flexibility or rigidity of 
this pattern; therefore, each student’s readi- 
ness for a given learning experience must 
be diagnosed and a plan (curriculum) made 
for her in the light of her total develop- 
mental needs. Murphy and Ladd present 
very convincing objective and clinical evi- 
dence to support conclusions like these. 
This will be unwelcome and even disturbing 
news to many. 

Psychology, the science of behavior, too 
often falls short of explaining the causes 
that underlie behavior because its researches 
deal with too few of the variables involved. 
Murphy and Ladd have pioneered in vali- 
dating research procedures that seek to 
discover all of the factors that shape the 
learning and development of college stu- 
dents. “It is not easy to see the ‘whole 
student’; we have to watch not only the 
quality of her work, but the meaning of this 
to her in relation to her present growth 
and future prospects, and the hypothesis 
growing from the process must be constant- 
ly checked and evaluated.” This attempt 
sincerely to understand the dynamics of 
learning and development yielded signifi- 
cant and suggestive findings and points the 
way for much further research. Psycholo- 
gists will find much to ponder in the chap- 
ters on Interests and Motivation, Varieties 
of Learning Attitudes, Stages in Orienta- 
tion and Growth, The Role of ‘Problems’ in 
Learning, Patterns of Personality, Insecur- 
ity at the College Level, and Authority 
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Problems in Relation to Learning. Particy. 
larly significant is the marriage of testing 
and clinical procedures for data gathering 
and the combining of objective quantitative 
data with subjective qualitative data in the 
forming of hypotheses. A number of inter. 
esting individual studies show in detail how 
the data were combined and inter-related 
to yield hypotheses. 

Unfortunately, the book is not as easy to 
read as one might expect and hope. It does 
not hold the interest as well as the unique. 
ness and quality of the material would im. 
ply. Perhaps this is because it infers 
synthesis of concepts from the many sc¢i- 
ences that study human development and 
behavior, including psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, physical and cultural anthropology 
as well as psychology. More likely it is be. 
cause the unfortunate death of Mr. Ladd 
left Mrs. Murphy with an enormous task of 
interpretation and ¢ommunication and with 
too little time to work at the problem of 
communication after the interpretations 
had been crystallized. But regardless of 
this Emotional Factors in Learning de- 
serves careful study by educators and psy- 
chologists alike. 

DANIEL A. PRESCOTT. 
University of Chicago. 





The Science of Man in the World Crisis. 
Edited by Ralph Linton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiv + 532. $4.00. 

This is an important symposium. All of 
its parts are at least good, and several of 
them are excellent. Its nature encourages 4 
reviewer to move sequentially and in a 
somewhat pedestrian manner through the 
21 chapter-papers. 

In the first article, Ralph Linton foresees 
an emergent Science of Man synthesizing 
the knowledge from many specialties around 
a nuclear anthropology. Next, Shapiro states 
the general relationship of biological foun- 
dations and social superstructures. Such 
false premises as those which underlie 3 
claim that “war is a biological necessity” 
are cleared away. Krogman establishes bio- 
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jogical equality among the stocks and races 
of mankind. Klineberg presents a well-estab- 
lished conclusion that racial differences in 
psychology “have not been—and perhaps 
cannot be—demonstrated.” 

Kluckholn and Kelly define culture by the 
efective device of reporting discussion in 
a group including several anthropologists, 
a lawyer, a businessman, a psychologist, an 
economist, and various others. The omission 
of a sociologist is conspicuous. In fact, one 
fnds no evidence in this symposium that 
anthropologists are reading current soci- 
ology as much as sociologists are reading 
current anthropology. 

Kardiner presents, from psychodynamics 
the concept of a basic personality structure, 
unique in each culture, formed by the pri- 
mary institutions of the culture, and “in 
tun... responsible for the secondary in- 
stitutions.” Then it is Murdoch’s proposition 
that “all cultures are constructed according 
toa single fundamental plan,” and that what 
they “have in common is a uniform system 
of classification, not a fund of identical 
elements.” Herskovits asserts the universal- 
ity of cultural change as “intricate varia- 
tions on a number of basic themes.” Inven- 
tion, discovery, diffusion, borrowing are 
discussed as the mechanisms of change. The 
orthodox concepts of pattern, complex and 
trait are explained, and particularly the idea 
of a dominant focus for each culture is 
proposed. At about this point in the sym- 
posium, someone should have discussed the 
presence or absence of a relationship be- 
tween basic personality structure (Kardi- 
ner) and dominant culture focus (Hersko- 
vits). 

Linton’s paper observes that the unique 
component in this world crisis is a wide- 
spread confidence in social planning, yet 
cautions that social science cannot yet pre- 
dict, “. . . every new element introduced 
into a culture sets in train a series of 
changes... .” and now “... we are getting 
too many new things . . . whose intergration 
entails fundamental changes. . . .” 

An illuminating one-chapter appraisal by 
Meyerhoff of world resources, especially 
energy, mineral, and food supplies, shows 
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that only the world—but no single nation 
within it—is self-sufficient. This is followed 
by a paper by Karl Sax on population, 
stressing trends of differential increase in 
the world and concluding that eventually 
“genetic principles” must be relied on “for 
any permanent improvement of the human 
race.” 

In the next paper, Julian Steward leads 
the reader to expect accelerated accultura- 
tion of the American Indian. Then, Kennedy 
sees the 400-year era of colonial domination 
being followed by an era of compromise, 
and ultimately by freedom. During the era 
of domination, the universal traits of colon- 
ialism (which embraces about one-third of 
the earth’s territory and nearly one-third 
of world population) have been (1) the color 
line, (2) political control by the possessing 
power, (3) economic dependence, (4) low 
development of social services, (5) lack of 
social contact between natives and rulers. 
Each trait has been supported by underly- 
ing rationalizations. Kennedy describes in 
summary the separate imperial colonial sys- 
tems and finds three developments tending 
to weaken institutionalized colonialism: a 
decline in its practical advantages, the diffu- 
sion of western civilization, and the “rising 
tide of democratic enthusiasm in the West- 
ern World.” Keesing summarizes the appli- 
cation of anthropology to Colonial Admin- 
istration in each of the imperial systems 
and then in the several fields of welfare. 
Gamio poses the Indianist problem as a vital 
postwar concern of the Americas. 

In a paper of immediate interest to rural 
sociologists, Carl Taylor asserts that the 
rural community “is probably the simplest 
and easiest unit of modern society in which 
to study society as a whole.” He reviews 
the twentieth century development of rural 
social research in the United States, and 
insists that “techniques of research capa- 
ble of analyzing the total behavior of their 
(farmers’) lives in local communities will 

. accomplish complete analysis of the 
farmer’s contemporary society.” 

On the postulate that “social change is 
habit change,” and after stating the laws 
of learning, Dollard offers a five-category 
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list of situations in which the habits of indi- 
viduals are changed: (1) culture change in 
the society, (2) life dilemmas in a social 
group, the (3) psychiatric and (4) psycho- 
analytic learning situations, and (5) the 
clinical group. 

Because communication shrinks the world 
and puts all groups in contact, but since only 
an international authority can assure that 
global interaction will take the form of 
cooperation rather than conflict, Lazarsfeld 
and Knupfer propose that the media of mass 
communication must be employed to develop 
universal support of the requisite interna- 
tional authority. Communications research, 
embracing audience analysis, content analy- 
sis, response analysis and social control 
analysis is described as a sine qua non 
of the international mass communication 
project. 

Because war not only disrupts interna- 
tional law and organization, but also 
strengthens sentiments of nationalism, 
Grayson Kirk searches World War II — 
nearing its end as he wrote—for signs of 
nationalist - internationalist trends. History 
has been made so swiftly, that many things 
about which he speculated have already 
been made manifest. 


All of these papers are of interest to 
rural sociologists. An integrative epilogue, 
closing the volume with a critique of the 
relevancy of each paper to the thesis Linton 
sets in the first chapter, would have made 
the symposium excel even its present superi- 
ority. Of course there is a slight bumptious- 
ness in the appropriation of such a Mother- 
Hubbard designation as the “Science of 
Man,” and a disregard that is at least 
reckless, of the accumulations of knowl- 
edge in other fields of social science—say 
economics, sociology, political science—that 
deserve at least co-ordinate standing with 
the independently accumulated stores of 
anthropological knowledge. But space is 
valuable and quibbling on this level is 
hardly constructive. The reviewer urges 
rural sociologists to use this book to in- 
crease their competence in working out liai- 
sons, then correlations and even integrations 
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of research and theory in those kindre 
fields: the sciences of man’s behavior, ingj. 
vidual and social. 

HOWARD W. Berns, 
University of Kentucky. 





Patients Have Families. By Henry B. Rich. 
ardson. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1945. Pp. xvii + 408. $3.00, 

Here is a milestone along the highway 
of medical progress. Physicians, with the 
help of public health nurses, psychiatrists 
and social case workers have rediscovered 
the family! The Family Study, on whid 
this book is based, is a comprehensive proj. 
ect financed by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Fou. 
dation to seek a better understanding of 
the family as a unit in medical care. It 
grows out of the psychomatic movement 
in medicine in which the focus has pro. 
gressively shifted from the diseased organ 
to the total personality of the patient. The 
next step appears to be one in which the 
patient is seen as part of a family unit. 
Dr. Richardson, as research director of the 
Family Study, has taken this step in de. 
scribing the close connections between fan- 
ily health and individual well being. “It is 
no longer easy to conceive of asthma or 
ulcer or obesity as a characteristic only of 
the individual. The idea of disease as an 
entity which is limited to one person, and 
can be transmitted or spread from one 
individual to another, fades into the back- 
ground, and disease becomes an integral 
part of the continuous process of living. 
The family is the unit of illness, because it 
is the unit of living.” 

Dr. Richardson makes very effective use 
of the case history method for assembling 
his data. In fifteen detailed case histories 
he identifies the characteristic family pat- 
terns associated with different illnesses. Said 
one gastric ulcer patient, “It ain’t the work, 
it’s the aggravation.” Family aggravations, 
humiliations, disappointments are reflected 
by disease in the individual. Dr. Richardson's 
case histories are a distinct improvement 
over the disease-focussed medical histories 
kept by most hospitals and clinics which 
slight the dynamic interplay of persons 
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within the family. Take for example his 
description of the Martin Q— family in 
which the decisions are all made by Mrs. 
Q-: She made all contacts for jobs for 
family members, had authority over fi- 
nances, chose her daughters’ boy friends 
and literally monopolized the family con- 
tacts with social and relief agencies. “Mrs. 
Q— reduced the rest of the family to mere 
yerbal protest and paved the way for their 
escape into illness.” Illness among family 
members often proves to be at least in- 
directly related to such stresses and strains 
in maintaining the family equilibrium. The 
author wisely concludes that medicine is 
only part of family welfare. The family 
practitioner of tomorrow will serve his 
families best who works closely with the 
family welfare agency, the department of 
public health, and other agencies concerned 
with the family’s total welfare. 

It is unfortunate that the Family Study 
chose to start at scratch in this research. 
There is no bibliography and scant mention 
of any preceding research. No attempt 
seems to have been made to review any of 
the literature on marriage and family re- 
search or to equate this study with other 
family studies by sociologists, home econ- 
omists and social psychologists. The sci- 
ence of intrafamily relations would have 
benefited had these researchers been willing 
to test in this new context, for example, the 
concepts of family adaptability and integ- 
ration introduced by Robert Angell in his 
study of families in the depression. The 
work of Bossard, Burgess, Cavan, Komarov- 
sky, Mowrer, and Waller, to mention only 
a few, would have been of help in this 
study. Concepts are hewn out on the spot 
to order the data from the case histories; 
and some novel as well as stock terms for 
familiar constructs are produced, such as 
reciprocating systems, family equilibrium, 
focus, polarization, imitation, etc. The 
author succumbs, moreover, to the tempta- 
tion to forge concepts by analogy—a ques- 
tinable procedure at best: “The family 
maintains an equilibrium within itself and 
toward the environment which is compar- 
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able with homeostasis, the mechanism by 
which the individual organism maintains 
itself in a state of balance. The members 
of the family may be compared to the 
organs of the body, in spite of obvious 
differences.” 

Any such pioneering effort can be crit- 
icized in detail; but the book will be ap- 
preciated as a significant contribution by 
all who are concerned with family and 
social welfare. 

REUBEN HILL. 
Iowa State College. 





Development of Collective Enterprise. By 
Seba Eldridge and Associates. Law- 
rence: University of Kansas Press, 
1943. Pp. viii + 575. $4.50. 

All students of the urbanization process 
in contemporary society will welcome this 
volume as a steadily useful handbook. The 
thesis of the authors, which is abundantly 
documented, is that collectivization of serv- 
ices is a response not to demands by labor 
for socialization but to the insistence of 
consumers and/or the public for the more 
adequate provision of services requisite to a 
complex and closely articulated social or- 
der. This thesis, while not novel, is differ- 
ent in emphasis from the point of view on 
collectivization commonly taught by rural 
sociologists. 

Separate chapters treat at length the his- 
torical development, underlying factors, and 
operational features of ten established 
areas of collectivization: (1) protection of 
person and property, (2) roads and streets, 
(3) harbors and waterways, (4) postal 
services, (5) water supply and sewage dis- 
posal, (6) land reclamation and water con- 
trol, (7) education and research, (8) social 
welfare work, (9) social clubs and fra- 
ternal societies, (10) libraries and museums. 

A second series of chapters examines 
major fields now undergoing collectiviza- 
tion: (1) forestry, (2) rural settlement, 
(3) electric power, (4) low-rent housing, 
(5) banking and credit, (6) property insur- 
ance, (7) life insurance, (8) minimum in- 
come insurance (or social security), (9) 
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medical and health care, and (10) recrea- 
tion. A glance at these two lists reveals the 
comprehensiveness of the movement studied 
and suggests obviously that it can hardly 
be the expression solely of either the polit- 
ically weak labor movement or any combina- 
tion of special interests. 


The role of public opinion in this complex 
development is analyzed masterfully in a 
separate chapter, and another special chap- 
ter displays the financial aspects of public 
operations. 

The several authors have collaborated 
nicely to offer uniformly excellent treat- 
ments of their individual topics and to in- 
tegrate their analyses with the theme of the 
volume. Where pertinent, however, they 
have indicated evidence modifying or limit- 
ing the core ideas. In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion the book has only two major defects. 


The chapter on economics is something 
less than adequate. The genuine contribu- 
tion of economic analysis, orthodox eco- 
nomic theory, is waved aside without ex- 
amination. It is significant that the recent 
economic analysis of collectivized or so- 
cialized economy — stemming from Pigou 
and best represented today perhaps by 
Lange and Lerner—is not represented. The 
reader who lacked some knowledge of mod- 
ern economics would fail to realize the im- 
portance of this body of theory. Any revis- 
ion of this volume should incorporate a sub- 
stitute chapter for the present one. 


It would seem, also that social clubs and 
fraternal societies do not rest on the same 
logical basis as the other nineteen services 
analyzed in the volume. Social clubs are not 
open to all comers by virtue of their citizen- 
ship in the community or their ability to 
pay a fee for a universal service. Clubs 
recruit members by election of some type; 
they are not truly collective in the same 
sense as the other activities discussed. The 
inclusion of these groups in the volume is 
a jarring note from the standpoint of log- 
ical unity and sociological significance in 
this reviewer’s judgment. 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 
University of Kentucky. 
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Mainsprings of Civilization. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Incorporated, 1945. Pp, xij 
+ 660. $4.75. 


The author came well-prepared for this 
important undertaking. In a longer-thap. 
average life, he has traveled the world 
pretty well over, examining the evidence of 
man’s progress and observing the forces 
which helped or hindered him in his rise 
from savagery to civilization. The text is 
divided into three chapters. 


In Chapter I, it is noted that civilization 
has advanced persistently along certain 
definite lines, but that the rate of advance 
has varied greatly from time to time and 
place to place. Man emerges from the ani- 
mal stage through the evolvement of mind 
and reason and means of communication, 
notably speech and writing. In the case of 
the nations that have gone the whole gamut, 
early stages of civilization, such as the 
hunting and fishing stages, were followed 
by a progressively more advanced stage, 
such as that of nomadic herdsmen, and 
when population became too numerous for 
such extensive forms of livelihood, the peo- 
ple tended to settle down, develop agricul- 
ture, and organize governments for the pro- 
tection of life and property, and so on up 
the scale. 


Chapter II deals with man’s hereditary 
background, but this cannot be treated in- 
dependently of either the forces of environ- 
ment or the cultural accomplishments pre- 
viously attained. Here enter race problems 
and the instabilities of race; migrations 
and their effects upon human quality; the 
interplay of culture and heredity; the evo- 
lution of divergent types; and the selec- 
tive process in history, with the Junkers 
and Nazis as examples. 


Chapter III deals with physical environ- 
ment and human activity. Here may be 
found the interplay of ecological forces and 
their effect upon human character. The 
author is impressed with, and makes a good 
case for, the influence of the seasons; weath- 
er; and such catastrophes as major droughts. 
floods, and storms. Weather cycles, rhythms, 
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Finally, the author treats of ages of 
jarkness and ages of revival in time and 
space. He speaks also of the fate of nations. 
Greece, once the cradle of enlightenment, 
ater declined into decadence. Ireland, in 
entrast, once the home of wild cattle-rais- 
as emerging from the stone age, later be- 
came the seat of enlightenment—learning, 
prosperity, character, and culture. Then 
comes the anticlimax of overpopulation— 
misery and poverty relieved to some extent 
by migrations, principally to the United 
States, and more recently, while Ireland 
stood by throughout World War II, thou- 
sands of her sons and daughters worked in 
England or served in the Allied armed 
forces. 

Heredity, environment, and culture con- 
stantly react on each other and make his- 
tory. When all three factors are favorable, 
tivilization makes rapid strides; when all 
three are unfavorable, retrogression is the 
mle. Progress in civilization depends upon 
health and the vigor with which the people 
use their innate capacities and cultural ad- 
vantages. Health depends upon an adequate 
fod supply, including proteins, minerals, 
and vitamins, and perhaps other factors as 
yet unfathomed. 

Mainsprings of Civilization makes one 
wonder why such nations as Germany, Italy, 
and Japan should not spend as much time 
and energy trying to conserve and better 
utilize resources and adjust populations to 
these resources as they have wasted war- 
ting upon their neighbors for their neigh- 
bors’ resources to sustain a designedly in- 
creasing population needed for purposes of 
war, 

BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 





The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By 
Abram Kardiner. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xxi + 473. 
$5.00. 

“This book,” states Dr. Kardiner, “under- 

takes to describe a technique for studying 

the reciprocal relations between culture and 
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personality and to furnish a reliable critique 
of cultural forms.” This technique is based 
on Freud’s psychodynamics but modifica- 
tions have been introduced in the opera- 
tional scheme which, as used by Dr. Kardi- 
ner, is based on the action system and not 
on instinct. The ‘chief operational concept 
of this technique is basic personality; the 
cultures analyzed are the Comanche in 
Texas and Oklahoma; the Alorese in the 
Netherlands; East Indies; and Plainville, a 
small rural community in the central part 
of the United States. The original data for 
the analysis were furnished by Linton, Du 
Bois and West respectively. 

This study seeks to work out many tech- 
nical problems suggested in Dr. Kardiner’s 
earlier work, The Individual and His So- 
ciety. One of the primary aims of both 
studies is the delimitation of the basic per- 
sonality types in various societies. By basic 
personality type is understood “that per- 
sonality configuration which is shared by 
the bulk of the society members as a result 
of the early experiences which they have in 
common.” Some of the additional technical 
advances in this study include: (1) an at- 
tempt to specify in greater detail the con- 
stituents of basic personality; (2) an effort 
to derive the origin of value systems and 
social goals; (3) the formulation of a con- 
cept of differential aggression patterns. 

There can be no question but that Dr. 
Kardiner in the use of this technique has 
made a distinct contribution. His analysis 
displays penetrating insight into the rela- 
tion between culture and personality. Rural 
sociologists will find the discussion of Plain- 
ville especially helpful in understanding 
many of the aspects of the structure and 
functioning of a typical, rural community 
and in gaining keen insights into the per- 
sonality characteristics of the members of 
such a-society. 

There are some cautions, however, empha- 
sized by Dr. Kardiner himself which are 
well worth remembering. In the first place, 
the present state of development of the 
technique demands that those who would 
adequately use it must be thoroughly trained 
in psychodynamics. The author feels that, 
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on the whole, his method has suffered more 
from insufficiently or inadequately trained 
supporters than from opponents of the tech- 
nique. Secondly, it cannot be said that the 
social process has been fully described by 
this technique and therefore many sociologi- 
cal implications have been left unexplored. 
Sociologists in using a different approach 
to the study of reciprocal relations between 
culture and personality, in analyzing the 
structure and function of institutions, and 
in interpreting projective systems should 
be able to define many of the sociological 
implications and thus supplement and clari- 
fy Dr. Kardiner’s findings. 

This study will be welcomed by all stu- 
dents dealing with human society and cul- 
ture regardless of the discipline in which 
they have specialized. Despite the fact that 
they may not agree with all of its conclu- 
sions and interpretations, they will find in 
it an added understanding of their problems 
and many aids in assisting them in ad- 
vancing toward the achievement of a science 
of society. REED H. BRADFORD. 
West Virginia University. 





Farmers of the World. Edited by Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Irwin T. Sanders, and 
Douglas Ensminger. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1945. Pp. viii 
+ 208. $2.50. 

This is an important book; important, be- 
cause it is, I believe, the first of its kind, 
and as such it brings the international point 
of view in education a step nearer to all 
who will take the trouble to read it. The 
book consists of a carefully grouped and 
edited collection of 14 papers by 16 authors. 
Two of the papers deal with nonliterate 
peoples, six with the peasant peoples of 
China, India, the Balkans and Latin Amer- 
ica, and four are concerned with the farmers 
of northern Europe and the United States. 

The book is concerned not only with what 
Agricultural Extension does and what prob- 
lems it meets; it also considers the general 
problems of social change among agricul- 
tural societies the world around, and the 
relation of Extension to the processes of 
change. It presents briefly three aspects: 
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(1) a survey of what Agricultural Exten. 
sion is doing in the various countries ¢op. 
sidered, (2) a description of the cultura] 


milieu in which Extension must function jn 


these countries, and (3) a critical evaly. 
ation of the Extension situation and its 
relation to the larger sociological problems 
of these societies. The principal contriby. 
tion of the book is to be found in the second 
and third of these aspects. In this connee. 
tion, the reviewer regards the papers by 
Irwin T. Sanders and C. C. Zimmerman as 
particularly valuable, although the point 
that Extension must recognize cultural vari- 
ations to be effective is stressed throughout, 

In dealing with Agricultural Extension as 
an educational agency, the authors are 
aware of its larger implications. Both 
Edmund deS. Brunner and M. L. Wilson 
stress these. To them Extension is an in- 
strument for promoting social progress; a 
flexible mechanism for reaching farmers to 
give useful information, to change practices 
and influence attitudes. In short, the aim 
of Extension is to build better farms, better 
homes, better communities and, hence, bet- 
ter people. The basic principles of operation 
of Extension, as seen by Wilson, are (1) 
adjustment of the program to the cultural 
setting in which it functions, and (2) demo- 
cratic operation. Thus, Extension becomes 
a social process and not a program to be 
administered (p. 193). This is a statement 
of the ideal rather than of current practice, 
and it is to be hoped that more Extension 
workers will adopt this view. The book 
should be required reading for all of them. 

One cannot read this book without being 
in a measure lifted from localism to a cos- 
mopolitan point of view with respect to 
education. One begins to realize that the 
problems of agricultural societies are sur- 
prisingly similar the world around; and 
that, if presented within the framework of 
their respective cultures, they will respond 
to the same educational stimuli that have 
been gaining response among American 
farmers for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is an exciting thought. 

C. E. LIvELyY. 

University of Missouri. 
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land Tenure in The Colonies, By V. Liver- 
sage. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. ix + 151. $2.00. 


Land Tenure in the Colonies is a timely 
publication. It is a “must read” for all who 
are interested in tenure problems. With the 
ending of the war it is necessary to give 
more and more attention to land tenure 
problems and their solution. 

Those who have the responsibility for 
developing land policy need to have an un- 
derstanding of the close interaction between 
forms of land tenure and the social and 
political institutions as well as an under- 
standing of the ways different forms of land 
tenure affect contemporary political struc- 
ture. It is recognized that the form of land 
tenure bears a close relationship to the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Through comparative study of the various 
tenure systems, Mr. Liversage shows how 
they operated, the circumstances under 
which they operated, and the effects they 
produced. He states briefly but conclusively 
the forms of tenure in various parts of the 
world at different periods of history. He 
appraises their practical effect and in par- 
ticular indicates their bearing on colonial 
policies today. “Colonial territories,” he 
writes, “will be made or marred for genera- 
tions by the actions of the tutelary powers 
within the next decade or two.” 

The chapters on “Dangers in the Free- 
hold System,” “Subdivision and Fragmenta- 
tion,” “Farm Indebtedness—Its Extent,” 
‘Farm Indebtedness—Its Consequences,” 
and “The Weakness of Owner Occupation” 
have a special bearing on problems as they 
exist in the United States. Mr. Liversage’s 
discussion of remedies and modern policies 
helps one to determine what systems of 
tenure are most conducive to the best eco- 
nomic use of land. His book is particularly 
important at the present time because it 
contains essential facts which those who 
determine land policy must know “before 
making decisions of profound consequences 
for the future of the world.” 


JOSEPH ACKERMAN. 
The Farm Foundation. 
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Pleasant Valley. By Louis Bromfield. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 
vii + 302. $3.00. 

Pleasant Valley makes pleasant reading. 
More than that, it makes a definite contribu- 
tion to rural sociology. Amid all our con- 
cern about the processes of group life and 
community relations in rural society, we 
need occasionally to be brought back to a 
realization that the base is the soil! 

It is difficult to submit a book like this to 
cold, critical analysis, for not many, even 
reviewers, can read very far into its pages 
without catching something of the author’s 
enthusiasm for a subject which he has 
lived. Bromfield has a message, and whether 
or not the reader agrees with his inter- 
calated observations on politics and the like, 
he cannot fail to agree that the man is 
sincere. 

Briefly, his thesis is this: Through gen- 
erations of bad farming methods we have 
wasted our inheritance in the land. We have 
traveled farther along the path to de- 
struction than most people in America are 
willing to admit. It is late, but not too late 
to take the road back. Through the applica- 
tion of scientific knowlege we can restore 
the fertility of the soil. He knows it can be 
done, because he has done it! 

The author is convinced that our high 
standard of living is an illusion. The level of 
living has begun to slip downward. There 
can be no deceiving ourselves, for the record 
is written in the land itself. The good earth 
has been “murdered by carelessness and bad 
farming and greed and ignorance.” With 
the depletion of the soil has gone a decline 
in the quality of our human stock. “ ‘Poor 
land makes poor people’ is a saying that 
every American should have printed and 
hung over his bed.” 

The author’s nostalgia for rural life is 
sharpened by observations on urban living. 
Rapid urbanization has produced a mass of 
dispossessed families having no sense of 
security, economic or spiritual. The develop- 
ment of “security rings” (e.g. “rural-urban 
fringes”) around our cities may offer the 
solution to the problem. Man needs an 
anchor in the land! 
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To prove that reconstruction is possible, 
Bromfield bought three rundown Ohio 
farms that had been “mined” by successive 
generations of exploiters and set about the 
work of restoration with the benefit of the 
best scientific knowledge available. With the 
help of others who had caught his vision, he 
has slowly brought the land back to pro- 
ductivity. As a “pilot” farm to show what 
can be done, it is living evidence that man, 
working with Nature, can restore and pre- 
serve his precious heritage. 

What we need, the author feels, is a new 
race of pioneers, not the sort that exploited 
the land without making any return, but 
new “adventurers” to restore the richness 
of the soil, pioneers concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social paradise America could 
become. MYLES W. RODEHAVER. 
University of Rochester. 





Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy 
of Race. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. xiv + 304. $3.25. 

Within the past few decades in this coun- 
try there has been a spate of books on the 
subject of race, most of them dealing with 
various aspects of the so-called “Negro 
problem.” More recently, however, there 
has been a growing realization that the 
special problems of various ethnic minori- 
ties are for the most part rooted in the 
more fundamental and ubiquitous problem 
of our age, racialism or racism. Attempts 
to combat the false doctrines of racism are 
to be witnessed in such books as Benedict’s 
Race: Science and Politics, Barzun’s Race: 
the Modern Superstitution, and the present 
work, Montagu’s Man’s Most Dangerous 
Myth: the Fallacy of Race. 

Dr. Montagu’s book stands out as a care- 
ful synthesis and readable presentation of 
salient facts. Although the first edition ap- 
peared only a short time ago, the success of 
his work is attested by the publication of 
this enlarged second edition, which contains 
four new chapters and two new appendices. 
Many of the chapters originally appeared 
as independent articles in various maga- 
zines and journals, and hence the volume is 
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evidently not intended for any particulg 
professional group of readers. The anthro. 
pologist, biologist, psychologist, and socig. 
ogist will each in turn encounter much that 
is familiar, but the student of the complex 
problems of racism will recognize that th 
author has brought to bear a wide range of 
knowledge in all these fields and focussed it 
with an eclectic understanding. 

The origin of the “race” concept is traced, 
outmoded but still prevalent anthropological 
concepts are criticized, and the findings of 
modern sciences are summarized. Dr 
Montagu shows how and why the fallacy of 
race has become what he calls the most 
dangerous modern myth. An anatomist and 
physical anthropologist by profession, Dr, 
Montagu brings his scalpel over into what 
he recognizes as a sociological area and per. 
forms a neat dissection in the field of social 
pathology. 

Moreover, the work goes on to point out 
constructive solutions of minority grou 
problems in a democracy. The appendices 
include a resume of the much-discussed 
Springfield plan, together with other specific 
suggestions for combatting ignorance and 
error. Dr. Montagu’s work is well-written, 
incisively thought out, and on the whol 
carefully done. Like many other recent 
writers in the field, however, he tends to 
maximize racial similarities and minimiz 
differences. This is certainly the perspective 
the times require, and science should bh 
used to combat spurious popular beliefs in 
racial superiority or inferiority. On the 
other hand, the scientist as such is no 
warranted in using inadequate scientific evi- 
dence to bolster the “right” beliefs, and it 
must be acknowledged that many careful 
attempts.to explain what may or may no 
be “racial” differences and similarities in 
social behavior do not at present lead toa 
conclusive verdict of either proved or dis 
proved, but rather to the Scotch verdict of 
“not proven.” The present work only & 
casionally is guilty of such lapses in the 
effort to make a case, and the case it makes 
out against racism is indeed a telling one. 

LOGAN WILSON. 
Newcomb College (Tulane University) 
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Costa Rican Life. By John and Mavis 
Biesanz. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. x + 272. $3.00. 

That culture has a logic of its own, which 
needs to be empirically investigated rather 
than rationally assumed is among the prin- 
cipal theoretical points of interest to be 
derived from this well written book. The 
Biesanz people have explored some of the 
more apparent contradictions in the lives of 
Costa Rican people (contradictions which 
reflect themselves in our ambivalent atti- 
tudes toward Latins), and they have shown 
that ways of living, which rationally should 
exclude each other, may nevertheless coexist 
in a moving equilibrium within a single 
society. 

For instance, the average Costa Rican 
is poor, he is an ardent religionist, by North 
American standards he decidedly maltreats 
his women, he is illiterate, highly super- 
stitious, worships authority, and is quick to 
violence. 

But it is equally true that the same aver- 
age Costa Rican works hard for his low 
wages, tempers his religion with cynicism 
and suspicion of the clergy, is extremely 
polite and gallant to women, accords high 
prestige to the educated and professional 
man, is ever ready to deal in a forceful man- 
ner with tyrants, and pursues, in the main, 
a slow and relatively peaceful life. 

The operations of this dialectic of culture 
in Costa Rica derive from the penetrations 
of outside value systems, chiefly North 
American, and from the inner contradic- 
tions which societies have a penchant for 
creating. In the latter regard, Costa Rica is 
no exception. And, as with many other Lat- 
in countries, it is chiefly the system of con- 
centrated land holdings, with its derivative 
concentration of wealth and wealth-uses, 
which precipitates many of the contra- 
dictions. 

The effect of North American values on 
Costa Rican life is perhaps more spectacu- 
lar, though less fundamental, than those 
contrasts and conflicts engendered intern- 
ally. It is on these more evident mechanisms 
that the Biesanz people, like other students 
of acculturation, have focussed attention. 
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Yet a book like Hughes’ French Canada in 
Transition, which systematically examines 
the changes produced by the conflict be- 
tween a growing population and diminish- 
ing land holdings, should make students of 
culture change aware of the need for more 
enquiries into internal dynamics. If the 
Biesanz book falls down in any major re- 
gard, it is in that its recognition of this 
need is too limited. 

All in all, however, this book will prove 
of decided interest and value to students of 
Latin America who seek a generalized un- 
derstanding of Latin culture in the process 
of change. There are chapters on Class and 
Everyday Living, Courtship and Marriage, 
Family Life, Education, Work, Play, Relig- 
ion, and Democracy. The bibliography and 
index are adequate. And, as Robert Redfield 
says in his illuminating preface: 


This account, plain and evidently 
trustworthy, of one of the smallest of 
the Latin-American countries, performs 
an unusual service for North Amer- 
icans who wish to understand better 
their southern neighbors. 


Any book which gives us a better under- 
standing of our southern neighbors is well 
worth close reading. This book commends 
itself to that end. 

MELVIN TUMIN. 
Wayne University. 





Trampling Out The Vintage. By Joseph A. 
Cocannouer. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1945. Pp. 221. $2.75. 

This is the story of a man who tied his 
life’s labors to a never-flagging hope. The 
core of every farm boy’s education should 
be a scientific knowledge of agriculture 
geared in a practical manner to his home 
farm’s management problems. How hope- 
less and thankless a task though trying to 
gear a “cotton mind” to any concept of 
planning! A field is a field and a manure 
pile is so much dung. 

From page to page one desires to catch 
up with and meet the author, Joseph Cocan- 
nouer. You want to ask “Just what do you 
mean by trampling out the vintage? Is not 
your foreboding of doom but a spur to an 
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idea?” A chance to teach in the Philippines 
is a welcome escape from cotton minds. The 
primitive mind seems more receptive to the 
cooperative farm study plan. This plan is a 
forerunner of 4-H and F.F.A. A boy in 
each neighborhood tries out varieties and 
cultural methods under the supervision of 
the director of the experimental farm. The 
parents watch and learn. 

To Joe Cocannouer came the dreamed of 
opportunity to study the Dutch plant breed- 
ers’ methods in Holland. With Dr. Henry 
Waters of Kansas a trip to China gratified 
a burning desire to study the practices of 
these master soil conservationists. After 
many years the promise of too early Filip- 
pino independence thrust too much politics 
into Filippino agricultural education. In 
California, after service with a commercial 
soil bacteria firm, came an opportunity to 
be principal of a rural high school. There 
were some difficulties in getting the permis- 
sion of the Smith-Hughes authorities to 
adapt teaching methods to individual farm 
needs. 

Forty years had fled since the boy who 
ventured to get an agricultural college edu- 
cation, with absolutely nothing to start on, 
returned to meditate at his mother’s grave. 
In the midst of “cotton minds,” “movin’- 
wagoners” and the “fly-by-nighters” of 
Oklahoma’s sand hills, oak forests and rich 
bottoms, it was this mother whose loving 
care of garden soil inspired a boy to keep 
notes on nature’s ways. 

There might be some sense of guilt at 
having left the cotton minds to work out 
their own salvation. On the other hand, the 
gullies, brambles and protruding sandstone 
could not accuse this boy by saying he had 
not tried. What a trial it was, attempting 
to introduce the scientific study of agricul- 
ture under the secret name of nature study! 

Is it too late to save the land? There is 
no other base on which to rest a civilization. 
There now are oil derricks as an additional 
hazard in Oklahoma. If only we could have 
had 4-H Clubs and F. F. A. forty years ago! 
Even here there is too much emphasis on 
prize winners, but, if, through these clubs, 
we can restore the dignity of Jefferson and 
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Washington to agriculture, along with the 
title of master soil conservationist, there jg 
still hope. 

J. P. Scummr, 
Ohio State University. 





What Is Life? By Irwin Shrodinger. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1945, 
Pp. vii + 91. $1.75. 

This small but profound volume by a lead. 
ing theoretical physicist is an attempt to 
synthesize the most advanced knowledge in 
genetics and physics as bearing on the 
question posed in the title. In trying to 
accomplish this task in the space devoted to 
it the author has accomplished a consider. 
able feat in selecting only the most im. 
mediately relevant material. Unfortunately, 
although the treatment aims to be elemen- 
tary in the best sense of the word, the text 
will not be clear except to people already 
pretty well acquainted with the fields in 
question. People familiar to some extent 
with genetics and atomic physics will find 
the book a fascinating treatment of an old 
problem in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge. 

Living matter, according to the author, 
“while not eluding the ‘law of physics’ as 
established up to date, is likely to involve 
‘other laws of physics’ hitherto unknown, 
which, however, once they have been re- 
vealed, will form just as integral a part 
of this science as the former. ... The 
physicist is familiar with the fact that the 
classical laws of physics are modified by 
quantum theory, especially at low tempera- 
ture. There are many instances of this. Life 
seems to be one of them, a particularly 
striking one. Life seems to be orderly and 
lawful behavior of matter, not based ex- 
clusively on its tendency to go over from 
order to disorder, but based partly on exist- 
ing order that is kept up.” (p. 69) The 
unique molecular structure of the chromo- 
some apparently accounts for the “existing 
order that is kept up.” 

Chapter VII, “Is Life Based on the Laws 
of Physics?”, is probably the most excellent 
and ingenious analysis of this question to be 
found anywhere. It is not possible here to 
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summarize the analysis, for the chapter is 
itself a summary of the rest of the book. 
The conclusion, however, most briefly stated 
in the Epilogue, “On Determinism and Free 
Will,” may be found in the following words: 


According to the evidence put for- 
ward in the preceding pages the space- 
time events in the body of a living being 
which correspond to the activity of its 
mind, to its self-conscious or any other 
actions, are (considering also their 
complex structure and the accepted sta- 
tistical explanation of Physico-chemis- 
try) if not strictly deterministic at any 
rate statistico-deterministic. To the 
physicist I wish to emphasize that in 
my opinion, and contrary to the opin- 
ion upheld in some quarters, quantum 
indeterminacy plays no biologically rel- 
eant role in them, except perhaps by 
enhancing their purely accidental char- 
acter in such events as meiosis, natural 
and X-ray-induced mutation and so on 
—and this is in any case obvious and 
well recognized. (p. 87) 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG. 
University of Washington. 





Falmouth Massachusetts. By Millard C. 
Faught. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

This study is largely oriented to the eco- 
nomics of a resort community, but takes 
cognizance of social attitudes to the extent 
that they threaten the livelihood of the 
town. 

The town of Falmouth has had many 
natural advantages which have contributed 
largely to its growth as a resort community. 
Now there are many competitors for the 
business it has been enjoying for so long 
without taking much thought about obtain- 
ing. The author points to the attitudes 
which have developed over some time and 
which now have become a serious competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

The “summer people” complain of ex- 
ploitation by local merchants and of dis- 
criminatory real estate assessments. The 
local merchants add fuel to the fire by ex- 
plaining that they have to make their year’s 
expenses in three months. 

The residents regard the “summer peo- 
ple” as “queer” and outsiders. Furthermore, 
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in their interest in filling their rooms, vacant 
so many months in the year, the hotel and 
boarding house operators have gradually 
provided many more facilities for “trippers” 
or “week-enders.” This kind of business has 
decreased the attractiveness of the town 
for the regular summer residents who pre- 
fer a quiet holiday resort to “beach honky- 
tonks.” 

Of interest to the sociologist is the sum- 
mary of the answers of high school stu- 
dents to a questionnaire which sought to 
measure the influence of their associations 
with “summer people” on their ambitions. 
The writer found only fifteen out of seventy 
students planned to make Falmouth their 
permanent residence. No comparative evi- 
dence is presented from other studies, which 
would indicate that high school boys and 
girls of other rural communities have a 
greater fondness for their homes. Conse- 
quently, the data as evidence of the influ- 
ence of the “summer people” remain de- 
batable. 

The writer makes some practical sugges- 
tions for improving the future prospects of 
the community including: 

(1) A revision of assessment practices 

(2) A summer town meeting which would 

give summer property owner® at least 
a limited opportunity to participate 
in local government 

(3) A less exploitive attitude toward the 

“summer people” as outsiders 

(4) A planning committee with a sub- 

stantial budget 

(5) A resort merchandizing program, 

after the town decides to whom it 
wants to sell 

The study is based on four questionnaires, 
informal interviews with “summer people” 
and local residents, and residence in the 
community for several seasons. 

The author does not claim Falmouth to 
be a typical resort, nor does he offer his 
study as a basis for discussion of resort 
problems in general. For others interested 
in the economic problems of such non-urban 
communities, this study suggests an ap- 
proach. AMY GESSNER GERLING. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Public Education in Alabama. A Report of 
the Alabama Educational Survey Com- 
mission. Washington: The American 
Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 452. 

This report is divided into five parts, each 
devoted to a particular phase of the éduca- 
tional program and organization in Ala- 
bama. 

Part One is devoted to an enumeration of 
the rather remarkable educational progress 
made in Alabama during the past three 
decades, and to the general recommenda- 
tions of the Survey Commission which have 
to do with the state control and administra- 
tion of education, the instructional program, 
financial support of schools, administration 
of educational institutions, and higher edu- 
cational institutions in the state. 

Part Two, “Introduction to the Survey,” 
gives the background of the study. The sur- 
vey was made under the direction of a Sur- 
vey Director and an Assistant Director who 
were assisted by a board of consultants 
composed of seven educators, each one a 
specialist in some educational field, em- 


ployed to prepare reports on _ specific 
problems, and committees of Alabama 
educators and laymen responsible for 


specialized studies. In the survey of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools no county or 
city school system was seen as a whole, in- 
stead the study was largely confined to 54 
selected schools—34 for white children and 
20 for Negro children—in nine representa- 
tive counties in the state. The schools were 
located in 12 school systems—eight county 
systems, three city systems, and one county- 
city system. A statement of how the repre- 
sentative counties and the typical schools 
were selected would have been interesting 
and would have added to the value of the 
Report from the viewpoint of one not fa- 
miliar with education in Alabama. 

The individuals who made the survey rec- 
ognized that “the most successful and prac- 
tical programs of education are based in 
part upon the discovery, the development, 
and the use of resources—human and eco- 
nomic.” One chapter of the Report is de- 
voted to an analysis of the resources of 
Alabama and their utilization. 
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Since educational progress igs Made 
largely through planning, one chapter j, 
devoted to the educational planning whic, 
has been done by Alabama educators in th, 
past and to the importance and need fy 
educational planning at all levels, begin. 
ning in the local communities. 

Part Three is devoted to a detailed study 
of elementary and secondary education jy 
the state and to recommendations made by 
the Survey Commission on the basis of dat, 
obtained through the study. Part Four deak 
with public higher education in Alabam 
and its needs as revealed by the survey, 
Part Five is concerned with the institutions 
for mentally defective, handicapped and de. 
linquent children. 

The Report is a valuable contribution t 
educational literature and should be studiej 
by all. school administrators who have 
part in the formulation of educational pd. 
icies, particularly ‘by school administrator 
in southern states where educational prob. 
lems are similar to those of Alabama. 

MARION B. Smita, 
Louisiana State University. 





The Peckham Experiment. By Innes 3. 
Pearce and Lucy Crocker. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1943, 
Pp. 333. $3.50. 

This is the story of eighteen years of 
experimentation with families of Peckham, 
a suburb of London, England, selected be. 
cause its population represented a cross-set- 
tion of English urbanites. Initiated in 192 
by a small group of young laymen who 
sought advice and guidance from biologist 
and sociologist, the Pioneer Health Center 
within three years was providing 112 fan- 
ilies with facilities for healthful, zestful 
living. The program was based upon these 
premises arrived at after wide research: 

1. The family, not the individual, is 

the functional unit of society. 

2. Health, emotional and physical, is a 

prime factor in human living. 


8. The living organism is inseparable 
from its environment. 


Expanded in 1935 to provide for 2,000 
families, their modern building designed for 
social contacts afforded “an arena for the 
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unfolding of the consecutive and integrated 
Jeisure activities of families” together with 
complete consultative health service all of 
which was available upon payment of the 
nominal sum of 1 s. per week per family. 
Among the services offered were: 


1. Complete periodic health check- 
ups with emphasis upon abundant 
health as the norm and the treat- 
ment of disorder before it became 
disease. Emphasis was placed upon 
premarital and marital examination 
counselling as well as upon pre- 
natal and post-natal care of all 
children. 

2. An excellent cafeteria with training 
as to selection of ow foods, the 
vegetables and milk provided as a 
later development from gardens and 
dairies operated cooperatively by the 
families themselves. 

8. Many types of groups as suggested 
by emerging interest of members, 
such as dancing, swimming, games 
of all sorts, dramatics, sewing, 
music, calisthenics, etc. 


In every aspect of the program, emphasis 

was placed upon: 

1. Self-service, partly to keep down 
overhead costs, but more to develop 
resourcefulness and responsibility. 

2. Competition against one’s own past 
accomplishment rather than against 
each other. 


Recognizing that it must be the new fam- 
ily which would constitute the basis of their 
future observations on health and their 
ability to improve patterns of living, it was 
felt from the beginning that one of the 
essential purposes of the Center should al- 
ways be the provision for its adolescents of 
an environment rich in its diversity and 
activities where continuity of association 
might be maintained and where the social 
soil for their falling in love might be pre- 
pared and tilled. In such an atmosphere, 
courtship could take place wholesomely not 
under the surveillance but within comfort- 
able proximity to the family groups of both. 
Here, too, each could discover the interests 
of the other and the reactions to social sit- 
uations. Each, too, would feel assured of the 
physical fitness of the other for marriage 
and parenthood. Here, in full and unhurried 
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freedom, young men and women could be- 
come physically and emotionally sensitized 
toward one another, enabled thus to grow 
into a deepening mutuality out of which 
true unity is born. 

Impressive as is this program, far more 
so are the findings of the biological research 
upon which it and the philosophy under- 
lying it are based. 

C. MorToN HANNA. 
The Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 





Making the Gospel Effective. Edited by 
William K. Anderson. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: Commission on Ministerial 
Training, The Methodist Church, 1945. 
Pp. 221. 

This is a symposium prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Commission on Minis- 
terial Training of The Methodist Church, 
and all but seven of the twenty-two chap- 
ters were given as lectures at Garrett Bib- 
lical Seminary. The purpose of the book is 
to point out some of the major issues con- 
fronting the church in the immediate future 
and to suggest ways by which the church 
might more effectively relate its message to 
these issues. This is needed, as the church 
is so often “isolated” from the real prob- 
lems of society, yet there is some question 
in this reviewer’s mind whether the book as 
a whole probes as deeply as it must to en- 
able the church to be an effective agency in 
social reconstruction. A whole range of 
problems are covered and not all of the con- 
tributions are of equal value or interest to 
the person concerned with rural life. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin seeks to describe “the 
world we shall live in” by a diagnosis of the 
social situation on the basis of his ideas of 
“sensate” and “ideational” culture. Certain 
probable trends for the next decade are out- 
lined, all marked by sharp contrasts or 
“polarizations.” Two chapters deal with the 
Christian message, and the remainder 
grapple with various practical problems, 
including the re-adjustment of demobilized 
service personnel and the dislocated war 
worker, youth, education, the family, labor, 
alcohol, rural life, race relations, and in- 
ternational relations. The most helpful 
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chapters, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
are: “In the Family,” by Ernest W. Bur- 
gess; “With Youth,” by Homer R. Rainey; 
“In the Alcohol Problem,” by Edward J. 
McGoldrick, Jr.; “In Rural Areas,” by 
Rockwell C. Smith; and “In Interracial 
Tensions,” by Howard W. Odum. The final 
chapter, by Ordway Tead, on personal lead- 
ership is also very suggestive. 

Rockwell C. Smith, in discussing the 
problem of making the Gospel effective in 
rural areas, emphasizes the basic necessity 
of making the church program and min- 
istry operate within a single community 
area and having these community-centered 
rather than institution-centered. The ad- 
vantages of the group ministry plan in the 
larger community are discussed, as is the 
type of pastoral leadership which the day 
demands. Limited in purpose as this chap- 
ter is, dealing primarily with the rural 
church, little or no consideration is given to 
certain major issues of rural life of which 
the church should be aware: our national 
land use policy, the future of the family 
farm, the relationship of agriculture and 
industry, the place of cooperatives, ex- 
tension of rural facilities, and improvement 
of rural educational and health oppor- 
tunities. 

At least three additional chapters are 
needed dealing, respectively, with the eco- 
nomic order, politics, and inter-church re- 
lationships. The book, planned primarily 
for ministers, is worthy of a place on the 
shelves of all who are really concerned for 
making the Christian message effective in 
the significant days ahead. 

EUGENE SMATHERS. 
Big Lick, Tennessee. 





Conference Leadership in Business and In- 
dustry. By Earle S. Hannaford. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xvii + 289. $3.00. 

This book is a manual on discussion group 
leadership as applied to small business con- 
ferences. The term conference leadership is 
used for the same phenomena rural sociolo- 
gists have: labelled discussion group leader- 
ship. The author, who is supervisor of 
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training practices, Long Lines Plant De. 
partment, American Telephone and Tele. 
graph Company, has drawn upon his prag. 
tical experience in conducting day to day 
business conferences and in training leaders 
to conduct conferences to develop a step by 
step systematic procedure on how to use 
conference discussion techniques. He has 
classified meetings into types and has dis. 
tinguished what he calls conference meet. 
ings (discussion group meetings) from 
other kinds. General statements are made 
about human behavior that will be chal. 
lenged by sociologists, but for the most part 
these are thrown in as observations and do 
not seriously detract from the overall pres. 
entation on discussion group leadership. 

The author presents very systematically 
an orderly sequence of practical observa- 
tions. Procedures are outlined for preparing 
conference material, guiding and shaping 
discussions, training and developing confer- 
ence leadership. Ingenious outlines and 
diagrams are used to summarize the ideas 
in each chapter. True-false, completion, and 
matching tests and suggested exercises have 
been prepared so the reader may test and 
check the material presented in each chap- 
ter. This feature permits the use of this 
book as a text in discussion group leader- 
ship. However, there are no footnotes and 
there is no bibliography. To be useful with 
rural groups it would be necessary for the 
instructor to adapt and interpret it for the 
rural situation. This is recommended read- 
ing for individuals interested in small, in- 
formal meetings, discussion group tech- 
niques and discussion group leadership 
training. 

. R. A. POLSON. 

Cornell University. 





Socialization of the New England Clergy, 
1800 to 1860. By Gordon A. Riegler. 
Greenfield, Ohio: The Greenfield Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 
187. 

Many church historians have maintained 
that the rise of the Social Gospel in Amer- 
ican Protestantism dates from about 1865. 
The author of this book makes a strong case 
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for his contention that many of the New 
England Clergy of the period from 1800 to 
1860, voiced fearless opposition to the social 
evils of their day and campaigned courage- 
ously in the interest of improved social con- 
ditions. The New England Clergy not only 
vigorously denounced such evils as gambl- 
ing, prostitution, dueling and drunkenness 
—but they urged social advances in the 
fields of education, woman’s rights, freedom 
for slaves and bread for the poor. 

It is interesting to note that the Rever- 
end Joseph Tuckerman was doing scientific 
social case work as early as 1826 and in this 
work he was backed and supported by other 
ministers and church people. Horace Bush- 
nell, the Beechers, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Joseph Parker, Leonard Baker and 
others were among those who saw clearly 
the social implications of the Christian 
message and undertook its implementation. 

This book is carefully documented and 
indexed, and will be of value to those in- 
terested in the earlier statements on the 
Social Gospel. 

C. Morton HANNA. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 





The Pacific Islands Handbook. By R. W. 
Robson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. Pp. xii + 371. $4.00. 

This hand book, written by the editor of 
the Pacific Islands Year Book, has been pre- 
pared especially for the American public 
and as such it presents a general account of 
the Pacific Islands. The Australian compila- 
tion of the Year Book forms the basis of 
this edition. The islands are grouped in the 
usual manner—Polynesia, Micronesia, Me- 
lanesia, and Indonesia—and are discussed 
in the order named. The following topics 
are treated for each island group: admin- 
istration, anthropology and history of the 
individual territories, population, economics, 
industry, communication, missions, health 
and the problems of tropical diseases, war 
and its effects, and native labor conditions. 

The rural sociologist who is interested in 
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getting an over-all view of the Pacific 
Islands will find this handbook a useful 
guide. 

VERNON J. PARENTON. 
Louisiana State University. 
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Economics, 1945. Pp. xxii + 241. 

Labor Fact Book 7. Prepared by Labor 
Research Association. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1945. Pp. 208. 
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Bretton Woods: Clues to a Monetary Mys- 
tery. By Carlyle Morgan. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp. 143. 
Cloth, 50c; Paper, 25c. 


The Netherlands and The United States. 
By B. H. M. Viekke. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp. v + 96. 
Cloth, 50c; Paper, 25c. 


World Policing and the Constitution, By 
James Grafton Rogers. Boston: Worl 
Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp. 123. Cloth, 
50c; Paper, 25c. 


Guaranteed Annual Wages. By Jack Chern. 
ick and George Hellickson. Minne. 
apolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 146. $2.50. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Leland B. Tate 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: With the fall 
semester Columbia University initiated a 
university-wide seminar on Rural Life. The 
faculty staff consists of an historian, an 
anthropologist, a psychologist, a rural so- 
ciologist, an economist, a representative of 
the library school and a rural educationalist 
from Teachers College. Provision has been 
made to use other faculty members and 
outside specialists as occasion may arise. 
A dozen advanced doctoral candidates or 
post-doctoral fellows have been accepted for 
membership. The seminar has been set up 
fora minimum of five years. In time pub- 
lication will result from its work. It is 
probable that the first year will major on 
some of the more acute points of tension in 
rural society and attempt to develop pos- 
sible policies with due regard for the in- 
terrelationships of rural with other seg- 
ments of society. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC., YELLOW 
SPRINGS, OHIO: A second annual Confer- 
ence of the Post-War American Community, 
held at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, as 
part of the North Central Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, was sponsored by Com- 
munity Service, Inc., this year from July 
2-12. The speakers were: 

Rev. Daniel McCormack, of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia; 
David Smith, director of the Community 
Life Training Institute, Barrie, Ontario; 
Harry W. Culbreth and Carl Hutchinson, 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau; J. D. Dawson nad 
Harold Igo, of Yellow Springs; Evelyn R. 
Hodgdon, professor of education at Oneonta 
State Teachers College (New York); Ray 
E. Wakeley, director of the Rural Sociology 
Subsection, Iowa State Agricultural College; 
David Sonquist, director, Circle Pines Cen- 
ter, Cloverdale, Michigan; Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, president, Community Service, Inc.; 
and Jane Morgan of Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Those attending, as speakers and as stu- 
dents, came from a dozen states and from 
Canada, with the aim of studying how to 
strengthen the small community and the 
primary groups as the foundation of a 
good society. This year’s conference paid 
particular attention to the fellowship group, 
community education, the community coun- 
cil, the people’s college, community leader- 
ship, and small community economics. Lec- 
tures and discussions on the work done by 
the St. Francis Xavier University Extension 
Department in Nova Scotia, by the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute in Simcoe 
County, Ontario, by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, etc., gave inspiring and very 
real evidence of what can and is being done 
in the field of small community develop- 
ment and the great need for the extension 
of such programs throughout the country. 
Local industries of an unusual type were 
visited also to emphasize the importance of 
such undertakings in a well balanced com- 
munity. 

Digests of the lectures and discussions of 
this conference can be obtained from Com- 
munity Service, Inc., at 25c. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: Dr. 
Nathan L. Whetten returned to the Uni- 
versity in October to resume his duties as 
Dean of the Graduate School and Professor 
of Sociology after more than three years of 
absence. While on leave, he served as a 
foreign-service officer for the Department 
of State and was stationed at the American 
Embassy in Mexico City. He travelled 
throughout Mexico, spent several months 
in Guatemala, and visited the other Central 
American Republics. In July he attended 
the Third Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture at Caracas, Venezuela, as a 
member of the United States Delegation. 
For the past year, he has been serving as 
coordinating secretary of a joint Mexican- 
American Committee on “the improvement 
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of the rural economy in disadvantaged rural 
areas.” He is now placing the finishing 
touches on a manuscript for a book on Rural 


Mexico. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: Judson T. 
Landis, recently located at Southern Illinois 
Normal University, has accepted a position 
here as Associate Professor of Sociology 
in the Department of Effective Living. 


MississipP! STATE COLLEGE: Morton 
King, who has been giving psychological 
tests at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, has been 
advanced from Corporal to Lieutenant and 
transferred to Camp Butner, North Caro- 
lina, where his main function is conducting 
psychotherapy discussion groups and doing 
individual counseling. Much of this is along 
the line of vocational and educational 
guidance. 

Recently he attended a 6-weeks’ clinical 
Psychology course at the Adjutant General’s 
School at Camp Lee, Virginia. He spent 
two weeks of this time at Mason General 
Hospital on Long Island in observation and 
practice. The focus of the course was on 
psychodynamics and on psychometric test- 
ing. Besides the Wechsler-Belloue Scale of 
Adult Intelligence, projective tests for diag- 
nostic purposes were taught. Chief among 
these were Rorchach’s ink-blot test, the 
Murray Thematic apperception test, using 
selected pictures and the Bender Gestalt 
visual motor test. 


UNIVERSITY OF Mussourr: Dr. Harold 
Kaufman, Assistant Professor, resigned 
from the Department of Rural Sociology, 
effective July 1, 1945. Mr. Gerard Schultz, 
formerly Research Assistant, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor, and will teach courses 
formerly given by Dr. Kaufman during the 
fall semester. Mr. Herbert F. Lionberger, 
now with the U. S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, will join the staff as 
Assistant Professor for the second semester 
to assume teaching and research duties. 


Mr. Marion E. St. John, has been ap- 
pointed Research Assistant in Rural Soci- 


ology. Mr. St. John has done graduate work 
at Washington University and will continue 
work towards his Ph.D. degree at the Unj. 
versity of Missouri. Mr. St. John will g@ 
research on a new project, “Methods of 
Reaching Low-Income Farmers.” 


An experiment station bulletin, “Tilnegs 
in Rural Missouri” by Harold F. Kaufmap 
and Warren W. Morse is now available for 
distribution. This is the first in a series 
of bulletins to be issued relating to the ij]. 
ness and health facilities of the people of 
rural Missouri. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: Major 
Clinton L. Folse who was released from 
military service September 1 has resumed 
his duties as Associate Professor of Rural 
Sociology. He is in charge of teaching while 
Leland B. Tate is on leave with the Farm 
Foundation of Chicago. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE: Dr. R. VW. 
Roskelley, formerly Associate Professor of 
Rural Sociology at Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege has joined the staff of *the Division of 
Rural Sociology at the State College of 
Washington as Associate Rural Sociologist. 
Dr. Roskelley also holds the teaching rank 
of Associate Professor of Sociology. 


SERVICE MEN: Lieutenant Raymond V. 
Bowers, USNR, and Lieutenant Wm. H. 
Sewell, USNR, who have been Navy Liaison 
Officers of Selective Service for the past 
year are being temporarily detached to join 
the Morale Section of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey of Japan. They 
expect to return to this country some time 
in January to take up their former duties 
with Selective Service. 


SPECIAL NoTICcE: The Executive Commit 
tee of the Rural Sociological Society has 
decided to hold a meeting at the earliest 
possible date. However, it is not yet possible 
to settle on the time because of current dif- 
ficulties with transportation and partici 
larly with the hotel situation. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 







Professor Elzer DesJardins Tetreau of the University of Arizona passed away 
as the result of injuries received in an automobile accident while on his way to a 
June meeting of the Western Farm Economic Association. In 1935 he became the 
first rural sociologist at the Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
following year was made Professor of Rural Sociology. 







Professor Tetreau was born at Grand Bend, Ontario, Canada, October 21, 1885, 
He received the B.A. degree at Hamline College in 1915, the M.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1920 and the Ph.D. at the same institution in 1930. He 
served as Associate Professor of Sociology at Ohio Wesleyan University, 1925-30, 
at Ohio State University, 1929-33, and was Analyst and Senior Research Super- 
visor, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D. C., 1933-35. He 
was also research associate at the Giannini Foundation, Berkeley, California, 
1931-32. He served as a Lieutenant of Infantry during World War I. 











Professor Tetreau was a gentleman of the French School. He was of pleasing 
personality, sincere and possessed broad social interests. Members of the Rural 
Sociological Society will remember him as a friendly and courteous person with a 
keen sense of humor. He was an excellent conversationalist. As a sociologist, his 
bent led him in the direction of theory and social philosophy rather than toward 
quantitative analysis. That he was an honest and careful thinker is revealed by his 
publications. His research interests centered about rural social organization, 
farmers’ organizations, farm labor and the social aspects of farm tenure. 












Perhaps the most notable of Dr. Tetreau’s many published bulletins and journal 
articles are those concerned with the migration of agricultural wealth through 
inheritance, the “agricultural ladder” and his analysis of the objective and 
functions of the California Farm Bureau. He also wrote concerning the socio- 
economic status of owners-in-prospect, and of the influence of farm tenancy upon 
rural community life. After moving to Arizona, he produced a number of bulletins 
and articles dealing chiefly with the farm population, farm laborers and the rural 
social organization of Arizona. 











Dr. Tetreau possessed a fine teaching personality which he used to advantage 
not only in the classroom but in carrying on extension work with the farm organi- 
zations of Arizona. The testimony of these groups and of his former students 
attest to his value and effectiveness as a teacher. 










Dr. Tetreau was a member of the American Sociological Society, the Rural 
Sociological Society, the American Farm Economic Association, the Western 
Farm Economic Association, the Pacific Sociological Society, and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. He was a contributor to the American Sociological Review, 
Social Forces, Sociology and Social Research, the Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly and the Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics. He is survived 
by his wife and three daughters. 









C. E. LIVELY. 
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